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PREFACE 

In  preparing  this  brief  account  of  our  friend,  Tom 
Bryan,  our  hope  has  been  not  only  to  perpetuate 
his  memory,  but  to  help  forward  the  cause  of  Adult 
Education  in  England.  We  trust  that  the  book  may 
be  found  of  interest  to  many  who  never  knew  Tom 
Bryan  personally,  but  who  will  realise  the  value  of 
his  attempt  to  adapt  the  Danish  High  School  to 
English  conditions. 

No  further  introduction  to  the  book  is  required, 
beyond  a  brief  and  necessarily  inadequate  acknow- 
ledgment of  our  indebtedness  to  many  friends  who 
have  helped  us  in  our  task.  It  is  impossible  even 
to  mention  all  who  have  contributed  to  our  stock 
of  information,  or  who  have  assisted  us  to  form 
correct  judgments.  But  we  should  like  to  acknow- 
ledge the  wilhngness  with  which  all  to  whom  we  have 
appealed  have  placed  their  resources  at  our  disposal. 

For  the  details  in  the  opening  chapters  we  are 
especially  indebted  to  Mr.  F.  W.  Bryan,  Tom's 
brother,  as  well  as  to  his  sisters  and  to  other  Leicester 
friends.  We  have  to  thank  F.  J.  Gillman,  of  York, 
for  generously  handing  over  to  us  material  that  he 
had  collected  with  a  view  to  issuing  a  small  brochure 
of  his  own.  We  have  made  full  use  of  the  personal 
reminiscences  and  appreciations  which  he  had  col- 
lected from  one  and  another,  and  in  particular  we 
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owe  him  the  passage  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Rendel 
Harris  which  will  now  be  found  in  Chapter  VI. 

We  are  also  indebted  to  G.  \V.  Gough,  G.  Hawkes, 
Marcus  Sorensen,  J.  Sandys  Stanyon  and  the  Rev. 
F.  Herbert  Stead  for  allowing  us  to  use  in  full  or 
in  part  what  they  had  written  about  Tom  Bryan. 
Mrs.  Bryan  (now  Mrs.  Elliott)  and  Miss  Clare  Bryan 
read  the  memoir  in  manuscript,  and  gave  us  in- 
valuable help,  not  only  by  occasional  corrections, 
but  also  by  supplying  additional  details.  W.  F. 
Harvey,  the  present  Warden  of  Fircroft,  and  Alder- 
man George  Cadbury,  Junr.,  also  read  the  manuscript 
in  proof,  and  helped  us  with  their  suggestions.  The 
latter  also  placed  at  our  disposal  the  letters  in 
Chapter  III,  while  Mr.  Stanley,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Adult  School  in  Bristol  Street,  Birmingham, 
very  kindly  permitted  us  to  print  the  letters  in 
Chapter  VI. 

To  all  these  and  other  friends  we  extend  our  heartv 
thanks,  and  trust  that  they  will  feel  that  we  have 
both  profited  by  their  advice  and  made  good  use 
of  the  material  with  which  they  provided  us. 

In  one  or  two  places  the  writers  have  drawn  on 
their  personal  reminiscences,  and  occasionally  the 
first  personal  pronoun  has  been  used.  Where  this 
has  happened  H.  G.  Wood  is  the  writer  responsible. 


PART   I 
SKETCH  OF  TOM  BRYAN'S  LIFE 


CHAPTER    I 

EARLY    DAYS 

St.  Margaret's  Church,  Leicester,  is  one  of  the 
oldest  in  the  town.  It  stands  in  the  centre  of  the 
industrial  quarter,  and  on  all  sides  are  hosiery  and 
boot  and  shoe  factories,  and  street  after  street  of 
working-class  houses. 

It  was  in  one  of  these  houses,  practically  under 
the  shadow  of  the  church  tower,  that  Tom  Bryan 
w^as  born  on  June  3,  1865.  Llis  father,  James  Bryan, 
was  at  that  time  a  warder  at  Leicester  Gaol,  but 
after  the  setting  up  of  the  School  Board,  he  received 
appointment  as  an  attendance  officer. 

He  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  strong  character 
and  decided  viev/s.  The  thing  that  he  put  his  hand 
to  he  did  with  all  his  strength.  With  his  wife, 
Martha,  and  his  family,  he  attended  the  services 
at  The  Free  Gospel  Hall  in  Causeway  Lane.  He 
was  one  of  the  founders,  and  this  was  the  spiritual 
home  of  the  whole  family  and  the  centre  of  Tom 
Bryan's  social  life  until  he  was  seventeen  years 
of  age. 

The  services  were  conducted  by  local  preachers, 
and  James  Bryan,  from  the  comm.encement,  was  on 
the  "plan."     He  was  also  the  secretar3^ 

The  man's  energy  and  enthusiasm  were  remark- 
able.    In  conjunction  with  two  or  three  other  ardent 
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workers  he  helped  the  Hallehijah  Band,  which  held 
its  meetings  in  a  disused  circus  in  Belgrave  Gate. 
The  Band  tried  to  reach  the  inhabitants  of  the 
courts  which  lead  out  of  the  mean  streets  on  either 
side  of  the  main  thoroughfare.  ^ 

Not  content  with  this,  James  Bryan  stood  with 
his  stock  of  Bibles  in  the  Saturday  market,  hoping 
by  this  means  to  bring  the  Word  of  God  into  some 
homes.  He  was  truly  an  evangelist,  and  year  after 
year  he  gave  his  time  and  his  strength  to  spreading 
the  Gospel,  until  his  death  in  1882. 

To  James  and  Martha  Bryan  were  born  five  boys 
and  four  girls.  Mrs.  Bryan  shared  her  husband's 
enthusiasm  for  the  work  at  the  Gospel  Hall,  but 
her  influence  was  in  the  home.  Whenever  in  later 
years  Tom  Bryan  spoke  of  his  mother,  it  was  in 
tones  of  deepest  affection,  and  to  her  in  particular 
he  owed  that  characteristic  of  going  on  with  a  thing, 
cost  what  it  would,  when  once  he  had  decided  that 
it  was  right  and  just.  It  was  a  sore  loss  to  the 
whole  family  when  she  passed  away  in  1877. 

The  spirit  of  the  Gospel  Hall  might  appear  to 
the  young  people  of  to-day  to  be  hard  and  narrow, 
but  within  its  hmits  this  little  Christian  society 
was  a  splendid  school.  On  Sunday  afternoons  there 
was  a  special  class  for  the  older  boys,  and  they  were 
encouraged  to  read  papers  on  any  subject  which 
claimed  their  interest.     A  discussion  always  followed. 

Tom  Bryan  soon  learned  to  take  his  share  in  these 

I  The  Hallelujah  Band  also  undertook  evangelistic  tours 
in  Yorkshire  towns,  Leeds,  Sheffield  and  elsewhere.  At 
one  time  General  Booth  was  associated  with  it,  and  the  first 
title  suggested  for  the  Army  was  the  Hallelujah  Army.  See 
Begbie,  Life  of  General  Booth,  vol.  i.  pp.  43-8,  325. 
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debates,  and  the  title  of  one  of  his  papers  is  still 
remembered.     It  ran  something  hke  this  : — 

Eight  hours'  work. 
Eight  hours'  play, 
Eight  hours'  rest. 
And  eight  bob  a  day. 

While  still  in  his  teens  his  mind  was  full  of  ideas 
for  better  conditions  for  the  workers.  The  dis- 
cussions generally  took  a  social  turn,  and  on  many 
occasions  the  debate  was  continued  in  the  street, 
once  with  disastrous  consequences  to  some  of  the 
disputants,  a  passing  policeman  taking  the  heated 
argument  to  be  an  unseemly  street  brawl.  One 
visiting  speaker  remembers  to  this  day  the  energy 
with  which  the  debate  following  his  address  was 
taken  up.  These  youths  were  out  to  do  the  world 
good,  and  more  than  one  in  later  life  lived  up  to 
the  enthusiasm  of  those  youthful  days. 

Most  of  the  members  of  the  Gospel  Hall  were 
whole-hearted  workers  in  the  Independent  Order 
of  Good  Templars.  One  way  in  which  they  tried 
to  impart  their  views  was  to  get  the  younger  members 
to  take  part  in  short  dramatic  sketches.  A  par- 
ticular favourite  at  Causeway  Lane  was  a  piece 
entitled  "  The  Teetotal  Barber,"  in  which  young 
Bryan  played  the  part  of  the  barber's  boy.  One 
who  saw  him  in  this  dramatic  role  says  that  he 
scored  a  decided  hit,  showing  an  astonishing  sense 
of  humour. 

This  humble  Christian  society  was  not  content 
with  merel}^  keeping  up  its  own  membership.  It 
had  missionary  zeal  and  kept  a  watchful  eye  on 
any  young  man  who  showed  signs  of  being  able  to 
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take  the  message  of  Christianity  into  the  villages 
near  the  town.     In  the  family  circle  Tom  Bryan, 
at  a  very  early  age,  began  to  preach,  and  when  at 
about  the  age  of  seventeen  he  was  given  "  a  preaching 
trial  "  at  a  Wednesday  evening  service,  he  passed, 
and  waited  for  a  "  call  "  from  some  village  mission. 
The  "  call  "  soon  came  from  the  village  of  Old 
Aylestone,  which  at  that  time  was  a  mile  or  two 
from    the    borough    boundary,    and    where    at    the 
moment  revival  services  were   being  held.     As  was 
customary,  two  youths  went  together,  and  the  friend 
who  bore  Bryan  company  tells  of  the  extreme  care 
with  which   they  rehearsed  their   sermons   for   this 
great  occasion  in  the  arbour  of  an  allotment  garden. 
The  scene  of  his  first  bit  of  apostolic  work  was  a 
shed    at    the    back    of    some    houses.     The    ground 
floor  was  reserved  for  cows,  and  the  upper  room,  in 
which  the  service  was  held,  was  reached  from  the 
cow-shed  by  means  of  a  ladder  and  through  a  trap- 
door.    What    was    Bryan's    message   has    not    been 
remembered,  but  his  first  text  remains.     The  words 
were  taken  from  Nehemiah  vi.  3  :    "I  am  doing  a 
great  work,  so  that  I  cannot  come  down." 

Such  are  a  few  incidents  from  his  boyhood.  But 
commonplace  and  trivial  as  perhaps  they  are,  one 
can  in  them  feel  the  character  of  the  Tom  Bryan 
of  Southwark  and  Fircroft  forming.  He  was  grateful 
to  the  Gospel  Hall,  and  in  after  years  returned  to 
the  friends  of  his  youth  and  talked  over  the  old 
days.  Nothing  gave  him  greater  pleasure  than  to 
be  invited  to  take  part  in  the  annual  children's 
service. 

Side  by  side  with  the  training  of  his  young  mind 
by  the  many  agencies  of  the  Gospel   Hall  there  was 
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the  training  of  the  Elbow  Lane  Board  School.  Here 
he  seems  to  have  made  steady  progress.  When  he 
was  an  upper  standard  boy  he  got  his  first  chance 
of  practising  the  art  of  teaching.  It  was  intended 
that  he  should  become  a  teacher  under  the  Leicester 
School  Board  and  he  actually  served  a  part  of  his 
apprenticeship.  In  spite  of  the  glowing  future  as 
a  lecturer,  foretold  for  him  by  a  "  Professor  "  of 
phrenology,  whom  he  and  a  chum  consulted  one 
Saturday  afternoon,  he  deserted  the  scholastic  world 
when  he  was  about  seventeen  years  old  and  be- 
came a  counterman  in  a  hosiery  warehouse.  This 
abandonment  of  teaching  was  involuntary.  When 
he  was  seventeen  Tom  Bryan  lost  his  father,  and 
financial  reasons  made  it  imperative  for  him  to  go 
into  industry. 

It  was  at  about  this  time  that  Bryan  made  his 
first  acquaintance  with  London.  Those  were  the 
first  days  of  "  the  day  trip,"  and  many  a  Leicester 
lad  of  the  working  classes  made  the  journey  by 
the  longest  route,  to  get  full  value  for  his  money. 
The  adventure  meant  turning  out  of  bed  in  the 
very  early  hours  of  one  morning  and  getting  back 
again  in  the  small  hours  of  the  next.  But  Bryan 
and  his  friend  and  hundreds  of  other  boys  from 
the  provinces,  with  httle  time  and  money  to  waste, 
have  tired  themselves  out  and  have  been  happy 
and  satisfied. 

That  day  was  never  forgotten,  and  provided  food 
for  thought  and  talk  for  many  a  year  afterwards. 
How  they  had  hung  over  the  parapet  of  London 
Bridge  and  watched  the  loading  and  unloading  of 
the  ships  in  the  Pool.  How  they  had  shared  in  the 
hurry  and  noise  and  bustle  of  Billingsgate  Market. 
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How  they  had  lost  their  way  in  trying  to  find  the 
Tower  of  London,  and  the  score  of  other  scenes 
and  incidents  of  that  crow^ded  day.  All  these  were 
over  and  over  again  passed  in  panorama  afterwards 
when  London  became  an  open  book,  but  never  so 
good  as  on  that  day  trip. 

Not  far  from  Causeway  Lane  Gospel  Hall  there 
was,  and  is,  a  mission  in  Sanvey  Gate,  largely  sup- 
ported by  a  few  of  the  Congregational  Churches  in 
Leicester.  When  he  was  about  eighteen  Tom  Bryan 
occasionally  attended  the  Saturday  evening  meetings 
of  the  Band  of  Hope,  at  which  he  was  in  some 
request  as  a  reciter  of  such  poems  as  "  The 
Wreck  of  the  Hesperus."  At  these  meetings,  too, 
Fanny  Simpson,  who  afterwards  became  Mrs.  Tom 
Bryan,  used  to  sing.  It  was  not  very  long  before 
the  young  man  was  attending  the  Sunday  evening 
service. 

Among  those  who  gave  their  help  to  the  Sanvey 
Gate  Mission  w^as  Sandys  Stanyon,  who  had  formed 
a  Speech  Club  among  the  young  men.  Bryan 
became  an  active  and,  one  may  say,  a  fierce  member 
of  this  circle.  He  had  always  been  a  reader  of 
books.  His  favourite  attitude  when  reading  was 
to  lie  at  full  length  on  the  hearthrug  with  the  book 
propped  up  by  a  small  stool  just  in  front.  This 
debating  society  gave  him  an  opportunity  to  express 
the  ideas  he  had  gained  from  his  reading,  and,  as 
at  Causeway  Lane,  his  chief  interest  was  in  subjects 
affecting  working-class  conditions  of  living.  At 
times,  when  greatly  stirred,  his  speeches  were  vigorous 
and  sometimes  vehement. 

F.  Herbert  Stead  was  the  minister  at  the  Gallow- 
tree  Gate  Congregational  Church.      He  has    by  his 
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subsequent  work  in  South  London  proved  his 
sympathy  with  the  working  classes,  and  while  in 
Leicester  lost  no  chance  of  directing  the  minds  of 
the  people  to  social  and  economic  problems.  To 
this  end  he  instituted  a  discussion  class  for  young 
men. 

Sandys  Stanyon's  Club  and  Herbert  Stead's  class 
sometimes  held  a  joint  session,  and  a  full-dress 
debate  ensued.  Herbert  Stead  recalls  that  it  was 
at  one  of  these  meetings,  when  "  Trade  Unionism  " 
was  the  subject  to  be  debated,  that  he  met  his 
future  colleague.  Bryan  took  up  the  cudgels  for 
the  Unions  and  "  fairly  rent  his  opponents  with 
the  fierceness  and  vigour  of  a  young  lion." 

And  so  it  was  that  within  a  short  period  of  time 
Tom  Bryan  met  the  three  people  who  were  to  influence 
his  life  so  much. 

In  the  year  of  Queen  Victoria's  Jubilee,  Sandys 
Stanyon  made  up  his  mind  to  desert  business  and 
to  enter  the  Congregational  ministry,  and  to  that 
end  he  went  to  the  United  Theological  College  at 
Bradford.  Stanyon  had  seen  the  latent  powers  of 
Tom  Bryan,  and  he  never  rested  until  Bryan  joined 
him. 

Bryan,  as  we  have  seen,  had  read  much,  but  he 
had  not  read  the  things  which  would  get  him  through 
a  college  entrance  examination.  Stanyon  coached 
him  until  he  was  ready  to  sit  for  the  examination. 
He  also  owed  much  to  Herbert  Stead.  During  the 
week  before  the  examination  he  lived  in  Stead's 
house,  and  Stead  gave  him  all  the  help  he  could. 
Thus  coached,  he  passed  the  test,  and  entered  the 
college  in  September  1888. 

It  was  the  custom  at  that  time  for  all  men  who 
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had  been  accepted  as  students  at  the  United 
College  to  take,  in  the  first  place,  an  Arts  Course 
at  some  University.  Stanyon  was  already  at 
Glasgow,  and  it  was  again  with  his  help  that 
Bryan  followed. 

Of  the  four  sessions  which  he  attended  at  the 
University  of  Caird  and  Jebb  and  Kelvin  a  few 
words  must  suffice. 

The  University  records  show  that  he  passed  the 
degree  examination  in  Classics  in  1890,  in  Philosophy 
in  1891,  and  in  Mathematics  in  1892,  and  that  he 
received  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  on  Novem- 
ber 10,  1892.  This  is  what  the  University  authorities 
knew,  but  what  they  did  not  know,  or  at  any  rate 
only  in  a  small  degree,  was  the  slow  and  persistent 
wrestling  with  books  which  enabled  the  young 
man  who  a  short  time  before  had  been  a  hosiery 
packer,  with  no  knowledge  of  Latin  or  Greek 
or  the  Philosophy  of  the  schools,  to  satisfy  his 
examiners. 

That  it  was  hard  work  not  only  to  read  up  the 
necessary  subjects  but  also  to  acquire  the  habit 
of  study  will  be  evident  to  all  who  have  had  no 
opportunities  of  continuing  their  studies  after  leaving 
the  elementary  school,  but  who  are,  say,  ten  years 
later  called  upon  to  apply  themselves  to  books 
once  more.  This  was  Tom  Bryan's  case,  and  it  was 
after  much  hard  work  and  expenditure  of  time 
that  he  was  able  to  make  out  the  meaning  of  the 
first  line  of  his  first  Latin  author.  It  required  a 
great  effort  of  will  to  stay  the  course.  ^ 

I  J.  S.  Stanyon  says  of  these  days  : 

"  It  was  a  strenuous  life  at  Glasgow,  but  a  glorious  one. 
Five  hours  did  it  take  Tom  to  translate  his  first  line  of  Virgil. 
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But  there  were  other  difficulties  than  those  of 
study.  Funds  were  not  too  plentiful,  and  the  diet 
which  Bryan  could  afford  was  very  spare.  Hard 
study  on  a  low  diet  has  to  be  experienced  to  be 
appreciated.  Each  summer  found  him,  in  one  place 
or  another,  on  the  Tyne  or  in  Leicester,  working 
to  get  together  a  little  money  to  pay  the  expenses 
of  the  next  winter's  session.  Naturally,  Tom  Bryan 
preferred  work  in  Leicester  when  he  could  get  it, 
but  during  one  long  vacation  he  worked  as  a  labourer 
in  Palmer's  shipyard  on  the  night  shift,  because 
there  were  no  jobs  going  in  Leicester. 

As  the  records  show,  he  won  through,  partly 
through  his  own  indomitable  courage,  and  partly, 
especially  during  the  first  two  years,  through  the 
help  and  encouragement  of  his  friend  Stanyon  and 
a  few  friends  in  his  native  town. 

How  thoroughly  he  entered  into  his  studies, 
especially  into  Philosophy,  is  proved  by  his  note- 
books, which  he  treasured  and  used  in  his  lectures 
at  Woodbrooke  and  Fircroft, 

Up  every  morning  at  seven.  Plate  of  porridge  at  half-past. 
Lecture  at  eight,  ditto  at  nine.  To  diggings  for  breakfast 
at  ten.  Lectures  again  at  twelve  and  one.  Bread  and  cheese 
at  two.  Then  a  walk  or  a  swim  till  four.  At  four-thirty  an 
indescribable  meal  (tea  cum  dinner).  Next,  reading  aloud 
in  turn  till  six  {Princess  of  Thule,  Enoch  Arden,  Courtship 
of  Miles  Standish,  etc.).  And  from  six  to  twelve  every  night 
a  steady,  solid  grind.  Low  living  and  high  thinkmg  in  those 
days,  eh  ? 

"  But  the  men  we  heard  !  Jebb,  the  great  Greek  scholar, 
with  his  marvellous  translations  ;  Jack,  the  clearest  of 
mathematicians  ;  Kelvin,  the  master  scientist ;  and,  best 
of  all,  Edward  Caird,  kindly  soul  and  great  philosopher. 
How  Tom  Bryan  fed  on  it,  thrived  on  it,  gloried  in  it  all  !  " 
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When  he  had  completed  the  University  Course 
he  returned  to  the  theological  college  at  Bradford 
for  a  further  three  years. 

Within  the  college  his  career  was  uneventful. 
One  of  his  tutors  says  that  he  had  not  awakened 
to  the  need  of  the  study  for  which  this  tutor  was 
responsible,  and  he  adds  that  Tom  Bryan  passed 
through  his  class  "  dutifully,  but  not  enthusi- 
astically." In  his  examinations  "  he  maintained 
a  fairly  high  average,"  and  only  once  was  he  specially 
mentioned  for  his  work,  and  that  in  a  subject  called 
Christian  Economics.  Professor  R.  A.  Duff  was  the 
only  lecturer  at  Airedale  College  who  really  gripped 
and  impressed  Tom  Bryan. 

Although  within  the  college  there  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  much  that  fired  Bryan's  enthusiasm, 
he  found  in  Bradford  itself  many  opportunities  of 
entering  into  the  city's  hfe.  Along  with  other 
students  he  took  services  at  the  Brownroyd  Mission 
where  he  found  himself  in  the  congenial  atmosphere 
in  which  he  had  been  brought  up  in  Leicester.  If 
Tom  Bryan  liked  the  friends  at  Brownroyd  Mission, 
they  in  their  turn  hked  him,  for  later  on  they  in- 
vited him  to  become  their  minister.  At  Brownroyd 
Mission  Tom  Bryan  met  George  Shann  and  dis- 
covered his  abihty.  Shann  was  still  a  youth.  He 
had  recently  left  school  and  become  a  woolcomber. 
Bryan  reahsed  Shann's  gifts  and  helped  him  to 
Glasgow,  where  he  had  a  brilliant  academic  career. 
Later  Shann  went  to  Birmingham,  where  he  was 
to  become  leader  of  the  Labour  Party  in  the  City 
Council.  Shann's  presence  in  Birmingham  was  one 
of  the  personal  links  which  subsequently  drew  Bryan 
from  Walworth  to  Bournville. 
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To  return  to  Bradford.  It  was  here  that  Bryan 
first  came  into  contact  with  the  organised  Labour 
Movement.  The  Lidependent  Labour  Party  was 
born  in  Bradford  while  Tom  Bryan  was  at  college. 
The  conference  which  led  to  its  formation  was  held 
in  Bradford  on  January  12  and  13,  1893.  Tom 
Bryan  was  present,  and  became  one  of  the  original 
members  of  the  LL.P.  In  those  days  it  was  not 
considered  to  be  quite  good  form  to  show  too  much 
passion  for  propaganda  at  street  corners,  and  Tom 
Bryan  used  to  tell  how  his  enthusiasm  for  things 
outside  the  college  walls  brought  him  into  sharp 
conflict  with  the  college  authorities. 

But  taking  all  in  all,  his  three  years  at  Bradford 
helped  Bryan  for  his  future  work.  It  must  be 
confessed  that  he  did  not  see  the  meaning  of  many 
of  his  subjects  of  study,  but  later  their  significance 
was  appreciated,  and  he  returned  to  them  and 
enriched  them  with  his  experience  for  the  benefit 
of  his  "  boys  "  at  Fircroft. 

When  the  time  came  for  him  to  leave  Bradford, 
Herbert  Stead  had  just  become  Warden  of  Browning 
Hall  Settlement  at  Walworth.  He  was  looking  for 
a  colleague,  and  invited  Tom  Bryan  to  join  him. 
The  young  student  was  at  the  same  time  considering 
an  invitation  to  become  assistant-minister  to  Mr, 
Calvert  at  the  Congregational  Church,  Attercliffe 
Road,  Sheffield.  Both  invitations  were  attractive. 
Financially,  Attercliffe  Road  held  out  the  better 
prospects.  But  Bryan  was  already  a  companion 
of  St.  Francis,  a  lover  of  Lady  Poverty,  and 
moreover  he  owed  much  to  Herbert  Stead.  These 
influences ''prevailed.  vSo  it  came  about  that  the 
world  never  knew   the    Rev.    Thomas   Bryan,  M.A. 
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He  came  to  London  in  1895,  and  what  more 
fitting  education  could  he  have  had  than  that 
which  he  had  received  in  Leicester,  Glasgow  and 
Bradford  ? 


CHAPTER    II 

WALWORTH 

1895-1903 

Where  the  Congregational  Chapel  which  I  knew. 

Well-to-do, 
Stood,  they  now  have  got  a  building  which  they  call 

Browning  Hall  ! 
Whence  at  eve  you  hear  the  husky  coster  squalls 

From  their  stalls. 

With  this  Robert  Browning  Social  Settlement 

I'm  content, 
Over  poverty,  pain,  folly,  noise  and  sin. 

May  they  win. 
As  I  sang,  despite  wit,  wealth,  fame,  and  the  rest, 

"  Love  is  best  !  " 

These  are  two  verses  from  a  poem  appearing 
in  Punch,  December  21,  1895,  to  celebrate  the 
inauguration  of  the  Settlement  under  the  Warden- 
ship  of  F.  Herbert  Stead,  M.A.,  who  had  resigned 
the  pastorate  of  the  Gallowtree  Gate  Congregational 
Church  to  undertake  this  work. 

York  Street  Independent  Chapel  was  founded 
in  the  year  of  the  French  Revolution,  1789, 
when  Walworth  was  a  rural  hamlet.  During  the 
succeeding  hundred  years  this  village  passed  through 
the  stage  of  wealthy  suburb  into  a  great  city  of 
the   poor,   and   the   chapel   became   a   mission   hall, 
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named  after  the  poet  whose  father  and  mother 
had  been  church  members.  Here  too  the  poet 
had   been  baptised  on  June  14,  1812. 

With  much  heroism  the  work  of  the  mission  was 
carried  on  until  1894,  when  the  committee  resolved 
to  make  Browning  Hall  the  centre  of  a  Social 
Settlement. 

Walworth,  which  the  Settlement  sought  to  serve, 
had  in  1895  a  population  of  120,939.  The  first 
report  of  the  Browning  Hall  Settlement  gives  a 
terrible  picture  of  "  the  narrow  alleys,  the  low 
cottage  slums,  the  piled-up  dungeons  of  tenemented 
blocks,  the  squalor  and  sordidness  that  deaden  the 
eye  and  stupefy  the  soul."  It  goes  on  to  say  : 
"  There  is  a  general  lack  of  social  structure  or 
organic  unity  about  the  neighbourhood.  The  im- 
mense population  is  a  floating  mass  of  atoms  with 
scarcely  a  suggestion  of  cohesion  or  permanence. 
The  difficulties  may  be  imagined  of  those  who  have 
put  their  hand  to  the  task  of  transforming  this 
multitudinous  chaos  into  some  semblance  of  social 
organism  and  of  breathing  into  it  the  unifying  and 
constructive  Spirit  of  Life  in  Christ  Jesus." 

To  these  mean  streets  and  to  this  task  Tom  Bryan 
was  called,  and  with  all  his  heart  and  soul  he  worked 
for  nine  3^ears. 

At  first  he  hved  at  the  Settlement  House, 
82  Camberwell  Road,  with  a  railway  at  the  back 
and  a  tramway  in  front.  When  he  married,  in  the 
autumn  of  1895,  he  removed  to  another  house.  But 
whether  in  Settlement  House  or  in  their  own  Httle 
house,  from  early  morning  to  late  at  night  there  was 
for  husband  and  wife  a  continual  round  of  service  for 
their  neighbours.    Very  Httle  of  what  most  people  call 
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"  home  life  "  was  the  lot  of  Tom  Bryan  and  his 
wife.  A  meeting  here,  a  conference  there,  a  reading 
with  some  men  or  with  the  men's  children,  a  women's 
meeting,  a  people's  drawing-room  kept  them  from 
the  quiet  of  home. 

Browning  Hall  is  a  Social  Settlement  rather  than 
a  University  Settlement.  Its  ideals  are  more  civic 
than  academic.  Its  aim  is  to  cultivate  the  friend- 
ship of  the  people  of  Walworth,  to  bring  sweetness 
into  their  lives,  and  to  help  them  by  any  and  every 
means  which  come  to  hand. 

Open-air  meetings  were  held  wherever  a  crowd 
could  be  collected,  on  the  "waste  "  or  in  some  side 
street.  For  these  Tom  Bryan  compiled  a  hymn 
sheet  with  twenty-six  "  Songs  of  Service,"  and  in 
time  a  band,  consisting  of  Settlement  men,  was 
trained.  It  was  in  this  part  of  the  work  in  par- 
ticular that  Bryan  developed  that  method  of 
presenting  the  Word  of  God  which  Adult  School 
men  and  women  remember  so  well.  Very  soon  in 
this  out-of-doors  campaigning  he  found  that  the 
message  must  be  given  in  the  language  of  the 
people  if  it  was  to  go  to  the  heart  and  mind  of 
his  hearers. 

The  Pleasant  Sunday  Afternoon  Brotherhood 
meetings  attracted  many  of  the  people  of  the 
neighbourhood.  The  speakers  were  of  all  shades 
of  opinion,  and  the  lists  of  addresses  show  a  very 
catholic  range.  Both  Warden  and  Sub-Warden 
frequently  occupied  the  platform,  and  it  is  inter- 
esting to  note  the  subjects  upon  which  Tom  Bryan 
chose  to  speak.  The  first  one  for  1895  is  "  The 
Problem  of  the  Unemployed,"  and  then  we  find 
"The    Law    of    Life,"    "The    Story    of    Raphael's 
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Madonnas,"  "  Amos,"  "  The  Friendship  of  Books." 
One  can  even  now  picture  the  way  in  which  the 
Hebrew  prophet  was  made  to  walk  the  streets  of 
South  London,  and  Huck  Finn  and  Tom  Sawyer 
introduced  as  the  best  of  all  friends. 

On  June  i6,  1895,  an  Adult  School  was  opened, 
and  among  the  books  studied  in  the  class  were 
Mazzini's  Duties  of  Man,  Ruskin's  Unto  this  Last, 
and  Gibbins'  Industrial  History,  all  of  which  the 
"  boys "  of  Fircroft  will  recognise  as  old  friends, 
or,  at  any  rate,  books  which  became  old  friends 
because  of  the  insight  which  Tom  Bryan  gave  into 
them  through  his  wonderful  power  of  practical 
and  homely  illustration. 

Many  men  in  Walworth  owed  their  introduction 
to  Shakespeare  to  Bryan's  Reading  Circle  on  Tuesday 
evenings,  and  the  message  of  Browning,  Lowell, 
Whitcomb  Riley  and  many  another  poet  was  made 
real  in  the  class. 

Sunday  Evening  Meetings,  Saturday  Evening 
Entertainments,  and  even  University  Extension 
Lectures,  Conferences  on  Unemployment,  Old  Age 
Pensions,  Housing  and  other  vital  questions  put 
further  strain  upon  his  energy  during  these  busy 
years.  But  no  opportunity  was  lost  of  bringing 
the  people  into  fellowship. 

It  was  realised  that  meetings  and  talk  were 
insufficient  for  the  desired  end.  The  poorest,  at 
times,  need  legal  aid,  and  many  a  matrimonial 
difficulty  was  solved  after  the  story  had  been  told 
to  the  Settlement  lawyers.  Or  some  piano  or 
sewing  machine,  which  had  been  bought  on  the 
instalment  plan  and  had  been  seized,  was  brought 
back  into  the  home      Ills  of  the  body  were  attended 
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to  by  the  Medical  Mission.  People  were  taught 
to  save  through  the  agency  of  the  Settlement 
Savings  Bank.  A  gymnasium  was  fitted  up,  am- 
bulance and  cookery  classes  were  held.  The  boys 
were  not  forgotten.  A  corps  of  the  Boys'  Brigade 
was  organised  ;  a  night  was  set  apart  for  gymnastics 
and  the  doors  of  a  boys'  club  were  opened,  and  in 
the  summer  time  camps  for  men,  women  and  children 
were  held  at  Whyteleafe,  among  the  Surrey  hills. 
Here  they  "  had  all  things  common."  Everyone 
took  turns  in  getting  meals  ready,  in  serving  at 
table,  and  in  washing  up. 

One  might  prolong  this  sketch  of  the  varied 
activities  of  Browning  Hall,  but  enough  has  been 
written  to  show  how  closely  Tom  Bryan  and  his 
wife — for  she  threw  herself  wholeheartedly  into 
the  work — shared  in  the  life  of  their  neighbours  in 
South  London.  Those  who  would  understand  his 
work  and  method  at  Bournvilie  and  Fircroft  must 
know  something  of  his  work  in  South  London.  It 
is  a  remarkable  thing  about  Tom  Bryan  that  the 
matters  he  was  interested  in  and  at  which  he  worked 
enthusiastically  in  youth  and  early  manhood  were 
the  things  he  persisted  in  in  his  later  years  at 
Bournvilie.  Development  of  the  spiritual  capacities 
of  men,  better  conditions  in  the  homes  of  the  workers, 
the  growth  of  the  sense  of  community  were  among 
the  chief  concerns  of  his  life,  and  he  seized  every 
opportunity  of  helping  forward  the  work  of  educa- 
tion, of  providing  better  housing,  of  creating  harmony 
with  other  people. 

In  connection  with  the  last  on  July  4,  1897,  on 
behalf  of  the  Settlement  he  accepted  portraits  of 
George  Washington  and  Abraham  Lincoln,     It  must 
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have  been  good  to  hear  him  speaking  of  his  hero 
Lincoln  and  driving  home  the  lessons  of  his  life 
and  finishing  with  the  speech  delivered  on  the  field 
of  Gettysburg. 

His  election  to  the  Newington  Vestry  in  May 
1897  enabled  him  to  do  much  for  the  health  of 
the  district.  He  immediately  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  prevalence  of  diphtheria  in  a  part 
of  the  parish  was  due  to  the  bad  laying  of  sewers 
with  a  reversed  fall  which  had  led  to  their  being 
choked  with  solid  matter.  The  Vestry  decided  to 
put  in  new  sewers,  and  passed  a  resolution  that 
"  Mr.  Bryan  is  deserving  of  thanks  for  having  forced 
upon  the  Vestry's  attention  a  condition  of  affairs 
which,  if  allowed  to  continue,  would  probably  have 
resulted  at  no  distant  period  in  the  breaking  out 
of  an  epidemic." 

In  the  next  year  he  became  chairman  of  the  Pubhc 
Health  Committee. 

This  was  not  the  end  of  his  municipal  work.  By 
the  London  Government  Act  1899  the  parish  of 
Newington  and  those  adjacent  to  it  were  constituted 
the  Borough  of  Southwark.  The  first  Borough 
Council  had  five  Browning  Hall  workers,  including 
Tom  Bryan,  as  members.  His  service  on  the 
Newington  Vestry  was  acknowledged  by  his  election 
to  the  chair  of  the  Pubhc  Health  Committee. 

The  years,  beginning  with  1896,  put  a  tremendous 
tax  upon  both  Tom  Bryan  and  his  wife.  Between 
the  work  of  the  Settlement  and  his  municipal  duties, 
which  he  entered  into  with  thoroughness  and  atten- 
tion to  detail,  it  was  very  little  that  he  saw  of  his 
home  at  4  Phelp  Street.  Sewers  were  not  things 
to   be   talked   of   round   the   committee-room   table 
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with  the  aid  of  plans  ;  they  must  be  seen.  The 
result  was  that  he  gained  a  knowledge  of  drainage 
which  many  a  surveyor  might  envy. 

The  members  of  the  Borough  Council  were  not 
wanting  in  appreciation  of  the  services  which  Bryan 
had  given  to  Southwark,  and  to  show  their  apprecia- 
tion they  elected  him  Mayor  in  1902,  Many  were 
the  comments  in  the  Press  at  the  time  about  South- 
wark's  Labour  Mayor,  but  one  must  suffice,  and 
that  from  the  Review  of  Reviews  Annual  for  1903. 
After  speaking  of  the  new  Mayor's  municipal  record, 
the  writer  says,  "  A  small  but  characteristic  fact  will 
show  what  manner  of  man  he  is.  Before  the  election 
of  Mayor  he  was  questioned  as  to  how  he  could  possibly 
meet  the  expenses  which  are  usually  connected 
with  the  office.  Mr.  Bryan  quietly  replied,  '  By 
not  incurring  them.'  He  has,  since  his  election, 
declared  that  should  a  salary  be  voted  to  the  Mayor, 
not  one  penny  of  it  should  he  devote  to  mayoral 
hospitalities,  but  the  whole  shall  be  expended  for 
the  benefit  of  the  poor  of  the  borough.  As  has 
been  said,  he  is  a  working  man  in  spirit  still,  as  he 
was  in  reality  before  he  took  his  University  degree. 
He  is  one  of  the  first  Labour  Mayors  in  London. 
The  spirit  in  which  he  intends  to  discharge  his  high 
office  he  explained  to  the  Council  on  his  election. 
He  hopes,  he  said,  to  do  something  for  the  poor, 
the  helpless,  and  the  suffering,  more  especially  for 
the  cripples  and  those  suffering  from  consumption." 

And  he  was  as  good  as  his  word.  Tom  Bryan 
and  his  wife  had,  from  their  first  days  of  life  in 
Walworth,  worked  hard  for  the  happiness  of  the 
people  of  Walworth,  and  the  year  of  mayoralty  was 
not    different   from    the    other    years    during   which 
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they  lived  in  South  London,  except  that  it  brought 
still  more  opportunities  of  service. 

Tom  Bryan  and  Mrs.  Bryan  had  the  welfare  of 
the  children  particularly  at  heart,  and  one  of  the 
chief  marks  of  their  year  of  office  was  the  work 
which  they  did  for  the  children  of  the  district. 
Mrs.  Bryan  was  the  Head  of  the  Cripples'  Parlour, 
which  had  grown  to  be  one  of  the  most  important 
institutions  of  the  Settlement,  and  the  service  of  the 
afflicted  children  of  the  neighbourhood  the  Mayor 
and  Mayoress  determined  to  extend  through  the 
borough.  They  instituted  the  social  function  of  the 
Mayor's  dinner  to  the  cripples,  which  has  become 
an  annual  fixture  in  the  municipal  calendar  of 
Southwark. 

In  the  summer  the  cripples,  in  their  turn,  gave 
a  garden  party  to  their  parents  in  Browning 
Garden. 

Whether  it  was  the  way  in  which  such  events  as 
these  called  attention  to  the  needs  of  the  poor 
cripples  or  from  other  causes  it  is  impossible  to 
say,  but  it  was  in  this  year  that  the  London  School 
Board  purchased  a  building  in  Southwark  where 
special  training  could  be  given  to  the  physically 
defective.  This  work  with  crippled  children  also 
brought  Tom  Bryan  into  contact  with  the  Ragged 
School  Union,  whose  activities  he  appreciated  and 
furthered. 

From  the  first  year  of  the  Settlement  one  of  the 
features  had  been  the  day  outings  and  the  summer 
camp  at  Whyteleafe.  1902  was  to  be  the  children's 
year,  and  from  Easter  to  the  end  of  August  there 
were  numbers  of  day  outings  for  children  who 
scarcely  saw  a  blade  of  grass  from  one  year's  end 
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to  another.     In  this  work  numerous  friends  helped 
with  time  and  money. 

There  was  the  usual  round  of  mayoral  duties, 
but  one  is  compelled  to  devote  attention  to  the 
children  because  Tom  Bryan  himself  wished  to  be 
known  as  the  "  Children's  Mayor."  It  was  to  the 
children  that  he  looked  to  make  London  cleaner, 
healthier,  more  intelligent  and  more  neighbourly  in 
the  future,  and  he  tried  hard  both  in  the  Settlement 
and  out  of  it  to  surround  the  young  life  with  good 
influences. 

This  concentration  upon  the  welfare  of  the  child 
does  not  mean  that  he  behttled  the  efforts  made 
to  help  the  adult.  He  helped  in  reorganising  the 
local  charities,  and  took  an  active  part  in  an  attempt 
to  rid  the  district  of  disorderly  houses. 

During  their  stay  at  Browning  Hall  two  children 
were  born  to  Bryan  and  his  wife.  On  June  13, 
1898,  on  the  eve  of  the  anniversary  of  Browning's 
baptism,  and  while  the  Browning  Garden  was  being 
opened,  a  son  was  born,  and  the  first  water  drawn 
from  the  fountain  was  reserved  for  the  little  fellow's 
baptism  in  July.  He  was  named  Francis  Herbert, 
so  that  St.  Francis  and  Herbert  Stead  were  his 
godfathers !  He  was  the  youngest  member  of  the 
Settlement.  To  the  great  sorrow  of  his  parents  he 
passed  away  on  April  8th  in  the  next  year.  This 
was  a  great  blow,  but  out  of  this  great  bereavement 
there  arose  a  greater  determination  than  ever  to 
save  the  children  in  the  parish. 

Gladness  came  to  their  home  once  more  when  on 
January  9,  1900,  a  daughter  was  born.  She  was 
named  Winifred  Clare.  St.  Francis  was  to  be  her 
patron-saint. 
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His  year  of  office  was  practically  the  end  of  Tom 
Bryan's  career  in  London.  For  some  time  the 
health  of  Mrs.  Bryan  had  been  far  from  good,  and 
the  strain  of  Settlement  and  municipal  duties  had 
told  on  Bryan  himself ;  and  when  an  invitation  to 
take  up  duties  at  the  Friends'  Settlement  at  Wood- 
brooke,  Birmingham,  came  in  1903,  he  accepted. 
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CHAPTER    III 

THE   PRELUDE   TO   FIRCROFT 

The  duties  of  the  position  which  Tom  Bryan  was 
invited  to  take  up  were  not  very  strictly  defined 
when  he  first  came  to  Bournville  in  the  summer  of 
1903.  There  were,  indeed,  as  we  shall  see,  numerous 
calls  for  his  services,  but  to  some  extent  it  was 
possible  for  him  to  consider  in  what  kind  of  work 
his  experience  and  abihty  would  be  best  employed. 
It  was  some  years  before  the  idea  of  Fircroft  took 
shape,  and  Tom  Bryan  found  the  right  channel 
for  his  splendid  energies.  But  the  many  interests 
which  immediately  claimed  him  combined  to  shape 
Fircroft  in  his  mind. 

His  first  definite  commitment  was  to  Woodbrooke. 
Woodbrooke  was  opened  in  September  1903.  It 
had  its  origin  in  the  Summer  School  movement  in 
the  Society  of  Friends.  It  was  to  be  a  kind  of 
permanent  Summer  School.  The  main  subjects  of 
study  were  the  Bible  and  modern  social  conditions. 
At  Woodbrooke  Friends  and  others  were  to  get 
the  benefit  of  the  light  that  modern  historical  and 
literary  study  has  thrown  upon  the  Bible,  and  also 
guidance  in  understanding  the  intricate  problems 
which  the  citizen  of  to-day  has  to  solve.  Those 
who  promoted  the  experiment  of  Woodbrooke  felt 
that  if  the  work  of  the  Society  of  Friends  was  to 
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be  effective,  they  must  enable  the   younger  genera- 
tion   of    Friends    both    to    understand    the    modern 
world    and  to  rediscover  the  Bible    and  the  Quaker 
message.     Tom  Bryan  sympathised  with  these  aims. 
He  had  been  drawing  nearer  to  Friends,  consciously 
or   unconsciously,  for   some  years.     The   Fellowship 
of  Followers  which  he  estabhshed  at  Browning  Hall, 
in  its  freedom  from  creed-tests  and  its  emphasis  on 
practical  brotherliness,  in  many  ways  embodied  the 
ideal  of  the  Society  of  Friends.     Soon  after  setthng 
in  Bourn ville  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bryan  joined  Friends,  and 
were  among  the  original  members  of  Bourn  ville  Village 
Meeting  when  it  was  opened  in  1906.     The  ministry 
of  Tom  Bryan  helped  to  build  up  the  meeting,  and 
he  made  a  contribution  to  its  life  which  was  invalu- 
able   and    is    not    forgotten.     The    special    aims    of 
Woodbrooke  also  appealed  to  him.     In  his  study  of 
the    Bible    he    had    long    been    intensely    humanist. 
His  early  sermons  generally  describe  in  simple  terms 
the  historic  situation  to  which  his  texts  refer.     He 
impressed  on   his  hearers  the  fact  that  psalmist  and 
prophet  were   men   of  like  passions  with   ourselves, 
and  he  never  lost  sight  of  the  common  people.     He 
approached  the  Bible,  and   indeed  other  subjects  of 
study  also,  from  the  historical  rather  than  the  dog- 
matic side.     Hence  the  attraction  for  Tom  Bryan  of 
a  teacher  like  Professor  Duff,  who  in  his  handling  of 
the  Old  Testament  is    so  much  alive  to  the  human 
element.     Hence   also  in  later  years  his  delight  in 
the  discoveries  among  the  rubbish-heaps  of  Egypt, 
which  in  the  researches  of  scholars  like  Dr.  Deissmann 
and  the  late  Dr.  J.  H.  Moulton  have  connected  the 
New  Testament  so  closely  in   language  and  hardly 
less  closely  in  thought  with  the  everyday  life  of  the 
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Ancient  World.  Both  the  Bibhcal  and  the  social 
studies  of  Woodbrooke  were  of  interest  to  Tom 
Bryan,  but  it  was  with  the  latter  that  his  own  work 
was  concerned.  His  lectures  were  intended  to  throw 
light  on  the  principles  and  problems  of  citizenship. 
He  dealt,  on  the  one  hand,  with  Local  Government, 
with  the  Poor  Law,  and  with  PubUc  Charity,  illustrat- 
ing each  subject  from  the  stores  of  his  own  experience, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  he  set  forth  ideals  of  citizen- 
ship, basing  his  lectures  on  the  Republic  of  Plato, 
or  the  teaching  of  Mazzini.  This  work  he  continued 
after  Fircroft  opened,  and  so  long  as  he  was  able 
to  lecture  at  all  he  contributed  term  by  term  to 
the  Woodbrooke  programme. 

Quite  how  much  he  derived  by  way  of  suggestion 
for  his  work  at  Fircroft  from  his  connection  with 
Woodbrooke,  and  his  association  with  so  stimulating 
a  leader  as  Dr.  Rendel  Harris,  Tom  Bryan  himself 
might  have  found  it  difficult  to  say.  Perhaps  three 
points  may  legitimately  be  emphasised.  In  the 
first  place,  his  Woodbrooke  work  helped  to  develop 
his  powers  as  a  teacher.  He  had  had  a  varied  and 
valuable  experience  at  Browning  Hall,  especially  in 
connection  with  the  men's  Adult  School.  The 
programme  for  Sunday  mornings  in  Walworth  was 
a  rich  one.  Lectures  and  addresses  on  philosophy, 
literature  and  history  were  frequent,  if  not  regular. 
But  at  Woodbrooke  Bryan  had  to  work  out  more 
closely  connected  courses,  and  also  to  select  the 
courses  that  were  educationally  most  effective. 
Many  of  the  sets  of  lectures  he  gave  at  Woodbrooke 
were  of  a  tentative  character,  and  he  gradually 
settled  down  to  those  which  he  felt  to  be  most  worth 
while.     The  courses  on  Plato's  Republic  and  Mazzini 
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became  the  favourites  both  of  teacher  and  students. 
When  then  he  began  at  Fircroft  he  had  in  hand  cer- 
tain tested  courses,  and  knew  the  relative  values  of 
different  lines  of  study.  Secondly,  he  was  confirmed 
in  his  belief  in  the  value  of  historical  background 
and  historical  perspective.  What  he  himself  says 
of  the  teaching  in  the  Danish  High  Schools  describes 
his  own  methods  admirably.  "  The  subjects  are  all 
treated  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  the  processes  by 
which  the  wealth  of  human  knowledge  and  thought 
has  been  evolved  by  the  human  mind.  ...  In  this 
feature  lies  the  special  value  of  the  High  School 
teaching,  for  the  students  are  taught  to  follow  the 
path  humanity  has  trodden  in  the  search  for  the 
best  life."  The  belief  that  knowledge  is  the  common 
task  of  humanity,  and  that  the  results  are  best 
appreciated  by  following  the  processes  by  v/hich 
they  have  been  reached,  underlay  all  his  work  as 
a  teacher.  The  historical  method  which  he  had 
employed  at  Walworth  he  still  further  developed 
at  Woodbrooke,  and  Fircroft  had  the  full  advantage 
of  his  garnered  experience.  In  the  third  place, 
Woodbrooke  embodied  an  idea  of  education  which 
appealed  very  strongly  to  Tom  Bryan,  and  to  which 
he  gave  a  wider  application  in  Fircroft.  Wood- 
brooke as  an  institution  is  always  difficult  to  explain, 
because  it  is  not  primarily  educating  men  and  women 
for  careers.  It  offers  education  for  its  own  sake, 
and  offers  it  to  all  who  are  keen  and  sincere.  One 
of  its  objects  was  to  strengthen  the  ministry  in  the 
Society  of  Friends,  but  it  does  not  set  out  to  train 
men  and  women  for  the  ministry.  The  principle 
underlying  its  educational  pohcy  is  summed  up  in 
a  sentence  of   John  Morley :    "  The  chances  of  ex- 
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ceptional  genius,  moral  or  intellectual,  in  the  gifted 
few  are  highest  in  a  society  where  the  average 
interest,  curiosity,  capacity,  are  highest."  So  Wood- 
brooke  sought  not  to  train  leaders  so  much  as  to 
evoke  leadership  by  raising  the  average  interest, 
curiosity,  and  capacity.  This  idea,  as  we  shall  see, 
Tom  Bryan  applied  to  the  community  at  large.  At 
Fircroft  he  hoped  to  train  followers  rather  than 
leaders,  to  set  up  a  standard  for  the  average  man. 
Fircroft  and  Woodbrooke  are  alike  in  inviting  adults 
to  seek  education  for  its  own  sake  and  not  for  a 
career. 

Lecturing  at  Woodbrooke  by  no  means  filled  up 
Tom  Bryan's  working  day,  when  once  he  had  settled 
down  in  Clare  Cottage.  And  one  who  had  already 
identified  himself  with  the  Adult  School  movement 
in  Leicester  and  Walworth  was  not  likely  to  be 
allowed  to  remain  passive  in  Birmingham.  George 
Cadbury,  Senior,  who  had  been  president  of  Class  XIV, 
Bristol  Street,  for  thirty  years  or  more,  was  feeling 
the  need  of  some  relief,  when  Bryan  came  to  Bourn- 
ville,  and  before  long  Tom  Bryan  was  called  upon 
to  give  some  help.  In  191 1  he  became  president 
of  the  Bristol  Street  School.  This  ofhce  he  held 
until  illness  prevented  him  from  getting  down  to 
the  school.  But  his  services  to  the  Adult  School 
movement  were  not  confined  to  his  work  in  a  par- 
ticular school.  Addresses  at  mass  meetings  and 
annual  gatherings,  week-end  schools  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  contributions  to  the  Lesso7t 
Handbook  and  to  One  and  All,  and  correspondence 
classes  were  among  the  many  ways  in  which  he  helped 
forward  the  movement.  He  served  on  the  Council 
of  the  National  Adult  School  Union  for  man}'-  years. 
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Few  men  were  more  helpful  in  counsel.  Perhaps 
no  man  was  better  known  or  better  loved  in  Adult 
School  circles.  To  single  out  one  service  above 
another  in  the  many-sided  interest  Bryan  took  in 
Adult  School  work  may  be  a  mistake,  but  certainly 
not  the  least  valuable  side  of  his  activities  was  the 
influence  he  exerted  in  keeping  Bible  Study  central 
in  the  schools  by  revolutionising  the  study  itself. 
He  guided  members  to  study  the  Bible  freely  and 
intelligently  as  well  as  reverently. 

One  who  had  taken  a  considerable  part  in  municipal 
life  in  Walworth  could  not  long  resist  the  call  of 
local  politics.  George  Shann,  who  had  come  to 
Bournville  before  Tom  Bryan,  and  who  had  suggested 
the  invitation  to  Tom  Bryan,  had  already  thrown 
himself  into  the  work  of  the  Selly  Oak  Adult  School, 
and  from  a  nucleus  of  Adult  School  men  had  formed 
a  Progressive  Union,  to  infuse  a  reforming  zeal  into 
the  King's  Norton  and  Selly  Oak  Urban  District 
Council.  He  was  also  engaged  in  developing  Trade 
Union  organisation,  especially  among  unskilled 
workers.  His  work  in  Selly  Oak  was  beginning 
to  tell,  but  the  neighbouring  ward  Bournbrook  was 
still  unprogressive.  Tom  Bryan  was  invited  to 
champion  the  progressive  cause  in  the  Bournbrook 
ward.  In  1905  he  stood  in  the  progressive  interest 
along  with  Mr.  Bednall  and  Mr,  Brookes,  It  was 
thought,  "  Bednall,  Brookes  and  Bryan,  "  three  B's 
for  Bournbrook,  would  prove  a  good  rallying-cry. 
But,  alas  !  it  played  into  the  enemy's  hands,  for 
they  issued  a  leaflet  headed,  "  Bunkum,  Brag,  and 
Bounce."  This  happy  electioneering  dodge  turned 
the  scales.  Bryan  was  attacked  as  a  new-comer  to 
this  district,  and  he  had  no  such  qIosc  contact  with 
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the  district  as  would  dispel  the  prejudice.  Bourn- 
brook  proved  too  hard  a  nut  to  crack.  Moreover, 
Bryan's  practical  energies  were  now  being  diverted 
from  urban  to  rural  problems.  In  1908  he  was 
invited  to  stand  for  the  Worcester  County  Council, 
but  as  another  member  of  Bournville  Meeting  was 
also  in  the  field,  he  eventually  withdrew  his  can- 
didature out  of  deference  to  the  feeling  of  many 
in  the  Meeting,  The  result  was  that  he  never  entered 
politics  again.  Many  will  regret  this.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  if  his  neighbours  had  discerned  his 
worth,  he  would  have  done  good  work  on  the  Urban 
District  Council,  and  later,  when  the  district  was 
merged  in  the  city,  on  the  Birmingham  City  Council. 
This  was  the  course  actually  followed  by  George 
Shann,  who  became  leader  of  the  Labour  Party 
and  first  Labour  Alderman  in  the  City  Council  of 
greater  Birmingham.  When  Shann  was  cut  off  by 
a  lamentably  early  death,  he  was  within  measurable 
distance  of  Parliamentary  honours.  There  is  little 
doubt  he  would  have  been  the  first  independent 
Labour  M.P.  in  the  Birmingham  area  had  he  lived. 
Had  Bournbrook  been  less  benighted,  Tom  Bryan 
would  have  marched  side  by  side  with  George  Shann. 
Together  they  would  have  been  a  tower  of  strength 
to  Labour  and  to  all  good  causes.  Herbert  Stead 
looked  to  Tom  Bryan  as  the  possible  leader  of  British 
Labour  in  national  politics.  ^     Many  may  have  shared 

»  "An  American  resident  leaving  the  Settlement,  where  she 
had  worked  a  whole  winter,  asked  me  who  was  to  be  the  leader 
of  the  British  Labour  Movement.  I  told  her  my  hope  :  I  now 
tell  it  to  you :  that  Tom  Bryan  gave  many  a  sign  of  becoming 
when  he  had  reached  maturity  the  leader  of  British  Labour." 
— F.  Herbert  Stead,  Memorial  Address  at  Browning  Hall. 
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this  hope,  and  many  more  will  be  confident  that 
Tom  Bryan  would  have  discharged  such  responsi- 
bility worthily.  But  it  was  not  to  be,  and  we  have 
to  balance  against  this  possible  service  the  actual 
work  of  Fircroft.  For  the  closing  of  political  doors 
left  Bryan  free  for  educational  work,  and,  amazing 
as  his  strength  was,  he  could  hardly  have  combined 
the  positions  of  Warden  of  Fircroft  and,  shall  we 
say,  a  member  of  the  first  Labour  Cabinet  in 
England. 

Adult  Schools  and  local  politics  were  not  Bryan's 
chief  interests  after  Woodbrooke.  He  had  been 
invited  not  only  to  lecture  at  Woodbrooke,  but  to 
work  with  George  Cadbury,  Junior,  in  certain  lines 
of  social  investigation  and  experiment.  George 
Shann  had  a  somewhat  similar  position  in  relation 
to  Edward  Cadbury.  Together  they  had  investi- 
gated conditions  in  sweated  industries,  and  the 
whole  problem  of  women's  work  and  wages.  Some- 
what similarly  Tom  Bryan  and  George  Cadbury, 
Junior,  devoted  attention  to  the  problems  of  housing 
and  small  holdings.  The  success  of  the  Bournville 
experiment  in  housing  was  leading  to  the  extension 
of  the  idea.  The  Bournville  Tenants,  Ltd.,  was 
started  to  develop  a  modified  Bournville  scheme  on 
a  piece  of  land  between  King's  Norton  and  North- 
field.  The  plans  were  somewhat  less  ambitious. 
The  roads  were  not  to  be  quite  as  wide,  and  it  was 
proposed  to  build  eleven  houses  to  the  acre  instead 
of  eight.  Tom  Bryan  was  first  chairman  of  the 
new  company,  and  even  in  his  illness  he  followed 
the  development  of  the  estate  with  interest  and 
gave  the  secretary  the  benefit  of  the  counsel  which 
was    eagerly    sought.     The    success    of    Bournville 
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Tenants,  Ltd.,  has  on  its  scale  been  as  clear  as  that 
of  Bournville  itself,  and  it  owes  much  to  Tom  Bryan. 
The  land  question,  and  particularly  the  future  of 
small  holdings,  called  for  a  more  prolonged  investiga- 
tion. The  Worcestershire  County  Council  was  one 
of  the  few  authorities  to  take  advantage  of  the 
Small  Holdings  Act  of  1892 — the  outcome  of  Mr.  Jesse 
ColHngs'  "  three  acres  and  a  cow  "  policy.  At 
Catshill  several  small  holders  were  established  as 
tenants  of  the  Worcester  County  Council,  But  in 
general  the  movement  to  establish  small  holdings 
in  England  hung  fire,  and  Catshill  as  an  experiment 
was  a  somewhat  indifferent  success.  It  was  clearly 
worth  while  to  investigate  the  whole  question 
afresh,  to  study  the  history  of  the  small  farmer  in 
England,  to  see  why  the  yeoman  had  decayed, 
and  to  ask  what  were  the  prospects  of  rehabilitating 
the  small  farmer.  It  would  be  necessary  to  examine 
both  the  technical  and  the  social  conditions  of 
success.  Did  the  small  holder  succeed  better  as 
tenant  or  as  owner  ?  What  are  his  economic  advant- 
ages and  disadvantages  as  compared  with  the  big 
farmer  ?  Can  the  disadvantages  be  modified  or 
removed  ?  These  and  allied  problems  called  for 
inquiry.  Tom  Bryan  had  some  practical  interest 
in  the  subject  because  he  was  himself  a  keen  gardener 
or  allotment  worker.  His  favourite  recreation  was 
digging,  and  he  would  pass  from  the  cabbage  patch 
or  potato  field  to  the  class-room  like  an  intellectual 
Cincinnatus.  He  gained  practical  experience  in  the 
management  of  small  holdings  by  becoming  secretary 
to  the  Chadwich  Estate,  where  a  fresh  experiment 
in  small  holding  had  been  initiated.  This  position 
he  held  till  his  death. 
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It  was  in  connection  with  the  land  question  that 
Tom  Bryan  first  visited  Denmark.  The  success  of 
the  small  farmer  in  Denmark  was  and  is  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  failure  of  the  small  holder  in  England. 
What  was  the  secret  of  the  Danes'  success  ?  Tom 
Bryan  went  over  to  Denmark  to  discover  the  answer. 
To  begin  with,  he  was  mainly  interested  in  agri- 
cultural organisation  in  Denmark.  But  his  first 
visit  in  1904  convinced  him  that  the  secret  was 
not  a  technical  one.  It  might  be  summed  up  in  two 
words,  Education  and  Co-operation,  and  the  latter 
is  readily  dependent  on  the  former.  When  he 
went  to  Denmark  a  second  time  in  1905  he  went 
for  the  express  purpose  of  studying  the  People's 
High  Schools.  His  impressions  on  that  visit  are 
best  given  in  three  letters  which  he  wrote  to 
Mr.  George  Cadbury,  Junior,  from  Denmark.  It  is 
fortunate  that  these  letters  have  been  preserved, 
as  they  are  not  only  of  interest  in  themselves  but 
also  distinctly  characteristic  of  the  writer. 

Vejen,  Denmark, 
Sunday,  Jime  18,   1905. 

Dear  Mr.  Cadbury, 

We  had  as  smooth  a  passage  across  the  North  Sea 
as  heart  could  wish,  and  arrived  at  Esbjerg  quite  fresh  (in 
the  Danish,  and  not  in  the  Enghsh  sense).  This  place,  Vejen, 
is  far  removed  from  the  madding  crowd,  and  apparently  is 
off  the  tourist  track.  We  are  not  getting  on  very  quickly  ; 
it  is  difficult,  since  we  are  compelled  to  make  known  our 
wishes  to  the  natives  with  hand  and  foot,  for  our  tongues 
are  of  no  service  to  us.     We  are  learning. 

Denmark  is  a  place  much  like  heaven  :  we  are  forbidden 
to  think  it  is  actually  heaven,  as  the  way  here  is  much  too 
easy,  and,  moreover,  we  don't  know  the  language.  The 
country  between  Esbjerg  and  Vejen  is  an  enlarged  but 
impoverished    Catshill.     The   little   farmsteads    are  scattered 
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tliickly  about,  and  the  people  work — many  barefoot  and 
barehead. 

Sunday  is  not  much  observed  in  Denmark.  We  have  made 
diligent  inquiry  what  time  service  begins  in  the  church  ; 
nobody  can  tell  us.  I  believe  that  only  a  select  few  really 
know  where  the  church  is  ;  we  haven't  found  one  yet  who 
knows  even  that  much.  Some  work  on  Sunday,  but  it 
appears  to  be  a  holiday  for  the  majority. 

It  is  very  hot  here,  and  we  tliink  with  longing  of  the  pleasant 
cool  breezes  at  Bournville.  I  am  reminded  of  Mark  Twain's 
remark  when  he  said,  at  Rome  it  was  so  hot  that  apparently  the 
most  perfect  beverage  was  butter.     It  is  hot  like  that  here. 

If  we  fail  to  find  the  church,  we  propose  to  visit  the  high 
school  at  Askov  this  afternoon,  and  also  a  co-operative 
butter  factory  ;  on  the  principle  of  laborare  est  orare,  this 
will  be  the  next  best  thing. 

Danish  railways  are  State  property  :  they  are  very  slow. 
There  will  never  be  a  serious  accident  on  a  railway  in  Den- 
mark. Vejen  is  seven  (Danish)  miles  from  Esbjerg :  the 
journey  occupied  us  2  hours  2~^  minutes.  The  guard  could 
talk  English,  and  rode  some  part  of  the  journey  on  the  foot- 
board outside  our  compartment.  He  was  more  conversant 
with  English  at  the  end  than  at  the  beginning  of  the  journey, 
and  besides  he  had  in  the  meantime  taught  us  all  the  Danish 
we  know.  On  the  boat  I  met  a  Swede  who  had  been  to 
America.  He  only  knew  perfectly  one  sentence  of  English. 
WTien  he  knew  I  was  English  he  repeated  this  one  sentence. 
The  Americans  ought  to  be  more  careful. 

So  far  as  one  can  see,  necessity  has  been  the  mother  of 

invention  in  Denmark.     May  it  be  that  in  England  we  learn 

to  live  without  the  application  of  so  keen  a  goad. 

With  kind  regards,  t       „   ■ 

°         '  I  remain 

Yours  sincerely, 

T.   Bryan. 

Vejen, 
June  20,   1905. 
Dear  Mr.  Cadbury, 

Yesterday    I    visited    the    Askov    High    School    and 
spent  a  very  pleasant  day.     I   saw  all  the  teachers  of  the 
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school — Herr  Appel,  Marius  Christensen,  the  Warden  Herr 
Schroder,  and  then  afterwards  I  had  the  privilege  of  some 
time  spent  in  the  house  of  and  with  Dr.  Fielberg.  It  was 
a  great  time.  You  know  all  about  these  Danish  High  Schools  : 
they  are,  so  to  speak,  enlarged  and  glorified  Woodbrookes. 
There  are  now  at  Askov  120  young  women — they  only  have 
ladies  in  the  summer  term,  and  both  sexes  during  the  winter  ; 
in  the  summer  the  men  are  at  work  on  the  farms  and  else- 
where. The  Warden  lectured  on  Luther,  and  I  was  per- 
mitted to  attend.  The  lecture  was  delivered  in  Danish,  not 
a  word  of  which  can  I  understand  ;  but  the  dramatic  and 
enthusiastic  manner  of  the  lecturer  enabled  me  to  follow 
a  great  deal.  Bulls  were  burned  and  theses  nailed  and  ink- 
pots flung  in  the  most  approved  fashion,  and  yet  all  was 
done  so  quietly.  I  judge  that  Herr  Schrdder  is  as  much 
a  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  satanic  majesty  in  these  days  in 
Denmark  as  was  Luther  in  Germany  in  his  time.  They  have 
no  theological  teaching  in  the  schools :  church  history, 
literature,  and  history  of  institutions,  science,  etc.  In  a 
conversation  with  Heir  Appel  I  found  that  great  emphasis 
is  laid  on  and  importance  attached  to  the  historical  rather 
than  the  dogmatic  or  systematic  method  of  teacliing.  This 
was  especially  interesting  to  me,  as  it  is  the  method  I  have 
attempted  to  follow  at  Woodbrooke.  Herr  Appel  suggested 
that  to  see  the  school  a  month's  residence  was  advisable, 
and  further  said  a  room  would  be  offered  me  if  I  came.  Not 
accepted — with  thanks. 

There  is  a  perfect  organisation  for  children's  country 
holidays  in  Denmark.  The  State  railway  carries  the  children 
free  of  all  charge  from  the  towns  into  the  country  ;  then 
the  farmers  receive  them  and  keep  them  all  summer,  sending 
them  back  to  town  towards  the  autumn.  This  migration  is 
taking  place  just  now  ;  the  trains  are  packed  full  of  children. 
Cattle  trucks  are  added,  and  these  are  also  full  of  children— 
a  happy,  shouting,  flag-waving,  excited  crowd.  This  adds 
a  great  deal  to  the  pleasure  of  the  trip. 

The  farmhouses  improve  on  acquaintance.  From  a  distance 
they  look  rather  small  and  squat ;  but  the  farmhouses  we 
have  visited  are  clean  and  picturesque.  In  this  respect  they 
are  the  very  reverse  of  English  farms,  which  are  more  pic- 
turesque when   seen   from   a  distance.     We   have   visited   a 
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cliicory  factory,  a  margarine  factory,  dairies  and  creameries, 
and  farms  many. 

To-day  we  go  on  to  Odense,  and  then  possibly  the  next 
day  to  Copenhagen  ;  one  or  two  places  we  shall  visit  from 
Copenhagen,  and  then  next  Wednesday  a  straight  run  home, 
arriving  Bournville  Friday  morning. 

I  remain, 

Yours  sincerely, 

T.  Bryan. 

c/o  Fru  Harald  Holm, 

HeLGOLANDSGADE    12, 

Copenhagen. 
Dear  Mr.  Cadbury, 

People  here  are  very  proud  of  Copenhagen  :    they 
call  it  the  Athens  of  the  North.     I  have  never  seen  Athens, 
but  I  should  judge  from  what  I  have  heard  about  it  that 
tlxis  city  deserves  the  name.     Every  Dane  is  a  patriot,   and 
every  Dane  speaks  of  Germany  with  a  certain  coolness — not 
to  put  a  stronger  term  upon  it — almost  Chamberlainesque. 
We  are  trying  to  see  the  city  and  the  people.     We  have 
visited    the   Rigsdagen   or   Houses   of    Parliament,    with   its 
two  Chambers — the  Folketing  and  the  Landsting.     We  came 
across  a  member  of  the  Folketing,  but  as  he  could  speak  no 
English  and  I  was  equally  proficient  in  the  Danish,  our  con- 
versation was  not  of  a  liigh  intellectual  order.    We  exchanged 
a  vclkomme  and  a  farewell.      We  also  saw  the  Tinghus  or 
Raadhuset  or  Townhall,   and  the  Fri   Kirke  :   at  this  latter 
place — which  is   a  miniature   St.    Paul's — there  is   a  sort  of 
whispering  gallery,  so  they  told  us.     It  is  called  "  fri,"  but 
they  charged  us  25  eve  each  to  go  in,   and  we  understand 
you  can't  go  in  without  paying.     The  University  is  not  an 
extensive   building  ;     there   is    an   air   of    "  plain    living   and 
liigh  thinking  "  about  it  which  gives  it  quite  a  charm.     The 
University  here  does  not  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  the 
life  of  the  nation  as  does  Oxford  and  Cambridge  in  England, 
and  certainly  not  as  in  the  case  of  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh 
in  Scotland.     So  far  as  one  can  see  in  so  short  an  acquaint- 
ance, the  High  Schools  are  the  source  of  the  intellectual  life, 
and  therefore  the  best  of  the  life,  of  Denmark.     And  amongst 
the  teachers  of  the  High  School  I  have  met,  Oxford  and  not 
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Copenhagen  is  the  University  centre.  In  giving  Denmark 
the  High  Schools,  Bishop  Grundtvig  renewed  the  Ufe  of  the 
nation. 

We  had  an  interesting  day  last  Wednesday  in  the  district 
around  Odense  :  we  visited  a  village  only  now  developing 
on  the  small  holdings  plan.  The  land  is  portioned  out  in 
ten  or  twelve  acre  lots  ;  money  advanced  by  the  State  at 
3  per  cent,  interest ;  house  and  barn  (brick  with  tile  roof) 
erected  at  a  cost  of  ;£i8o.  The  house  is  convenient,  and  all 
on  the  ground  floor  :  three  bedrooms,  living  room,  kitchen, 
scullery,  large  larder  (a  necessity  here  even  more  than  in 
Bournville),  and  a  hall.  The  living  room  about  12  feet  by 
12  feet  and  the  kitchen  a  little  longer.  In  the  barn  are  places 
for  pigs,  two  to  four  cows,  hens,  stable  for  two  horses,  and 
a  cover  for  the  cart,  with  loft  over  all  for  fodder.  The  outer 
walls  are  9-inch  brick.  No  unemployed  here  so  far  as  I  can 
discover.  A  labour  register  in  various  centres,  and  beggars 
are  helped  by  the  State  to  districts  where  work  is  more 
plentiful. 

The  cost  of  the  house  above  mentioned  affords  an  inter- 
esting comparison  with  the  Catshill  houses  ;  the  latter  are 
larger,  but  the  barn  much  smaller.  The  cost,  if  I  remember 
rightly,  is  about  £300  to  £^50. 

We  saw  the  Co-operative  dairy  in  the  new  district.  These 
people  harness  the  winds  to  their  electric  generating  plant, 
and  the  power  thus  provided  separates  the  cream  from  the 
milk,  and  then  churns  it  into  butter.  A  large  store  with  an 
enormous  ice-house  keeps  the  butter  till  it  is  ready  to  be 
sent  to  England.  The  main  difference  between  an  English- 
man and  a  Dane  seems  to  be  that  the  Dane  knows  enough 
to  come  in  when  it  rains.  Bishop  Grundtvig  taught  him  this 
exceedingly  useful  lesson.     Education  is  a  great  thing. 

With  kind  i-egards, 

Yours  sincerely, 

T.  Bryan. 


His  observation  in  Denmark  on  these  and 
subsequent  visits  helped  him  practically  in  his 
work  for  the  Chadwich  Estate,  and  also  in  the  book 
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The  Land  and  the  Landless,  on  which  he  and  George 
Cadbury,  Junior,  were  engaged.  The  chapter  in 
the  book  on  "  The  Danish  Example  "  really  points 
the  way  to  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  empty 
country-side.  The  book  itself  is  a  thorough  and 
dispassionate  survey  of  the  decay  of  the  yeoman  in 
England,  an  analysis  of  existing  legislation  and 
machinery  for  promoting  allotments  and  small 
holdings,  and  an  advocacy  of  a  Danish  programme 
of  co-operation  and  education.  And  more  and 
more  Tom  Bryan's  mind  settled  down  on  the  idea 
of  adapting  the  Danish  High  School  to  Enghsh 
conditions.  He  summed  up  his  growing  conviction 
at  the  close  of  an  article  on  "  A  Poor  Man's  Univer- 
sity "  in  the  following  words  :  "  After  a  short  stay 
in  Denmark  I  came  back  to  dear  old  England  feehng 
more  than  ever  the  great  possibiHties  that  lie  before 
us  here  if  we  will  but  exercise  in  our  politics  and 
business  a  httle  more  of  that  wit  wherewith  nature 
has  endowed  us  ;  and  more  firmly  convinced  that 
the  problem  we  have  to  tackle  and  to  solve  in  the 
next  few  years  will  best  be  approached  by  work 
which  is  mainly  educational."  When,  therefore,  the 
book  was  off  his  hands  in  1908,  he  was  ready  and 
eager  to  undertake  some  form  of  educational  work 
which  should  be  a  real  contribution  to  the  solution 
of  our  national  problems,  both  pohtical  and  economic. 


CHAPTER     IV 

FIRCROFT 

"It  is  to  the  Adult  School  movement  that  Fircroft 
owes  its  birth." 

The  story  behind  this  sentence  of  Tom  Br3'an's 
is  as  follows  :  In  June  1908  the  Executive  of  the 
National  Council  of  Adult  School  Associations  met 
at  Scalby.  The  educational  interests  of  the  move- 
ment were  steadily  growing.  Its  earliest  educa- 
tional aims  had  been  very  modest.  The  movement 
began  before  1870,  and  its  first  efforts  in  adult 
education  were  directed  to  laying  a  foundation  of 
reading  and  writing.  Its  educational  aims  neces- 
sarily expanded  when  it  appealed  to  a  generation 
that  had  been  through  the  elementary  schools. 
Instead  of  the  lessons  in  reading  or  writing  which 
had  been  customary  in  the  first  or  second  half  of 
the  school  period  as  the  case  might  be,  addresses 
on  historical,  literary  or  economic  subjects  became 
common.  Then  the  study  of  the  Bible,  always 
central  in  the  Adult  School,  had  to  keep  pace  with 
the  growing  range  and  strength  of  the  members' 
intellectual  interests.  If  the  Bible  was  to  retain 
its  place,  then  it  must  be  studied  more  thoroughly 
from  the  historical  standpoint.  Dean  Inge  has 
said  :  "  Christianity,  as  a  dogmatic  and  ecclesiastical 
system,    is    unintelligible    without     a    considerable 
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knowledge  of  the  conditions  under  which  it  took 
shape.  But  what  are  the  ancient  Hebrews  and  the 
Greeks  and  the  Romans  to  the  working  man  ?  He 
is  simply  cut  off  from  the  means  of  reading  intelH- 
gently  any  book  of  the  Bible."  Now,  the  work  of 
Tom  Bryan  and  others  in  the  Adult  Schools  had 
shown  that  the  ancient  Hebrews,  Greeks  and  Romans 
may  be  made  to  mean  a  good  deal  to  the  working 
man.  They  had  also  helped  many  a  working  man 
to  read  his  Bible  intelligently.  To  secure  the  rightful 
place  and  influence  for  the  Bible,  many  Adult  School 
leaders  felt  they  must  raise  their  standards  of  Bible 
study  yet  higher.  That  there  were  dangers  in  this 
policy  they  know.  As  the  Adult  School  movement 
has  developed  as  an  educational  movement,  it  has 
slackened  somewhat  as  an  evangelistic  movement. 
Yet  there  is  no  going  back.  It  is  impossible  to 
return  to  the  old  view  of  the  Bible  merely  because 
that  view  is  intellectually  less  exacting  than  the 
new,  and  because  it  was  more  immediately  effective 
for  evangelistic  purposes.  The  road  to  a  new 
evangelism  must  lie  through  welcoming  new  truth. 
Higher  education,  in  the  hands  of  men  who  have 
not  only  the  new  knowledge  but  something  of  the  old 
evangelical  passion  for  souls,  must  be  trusted  to 
prepare  the  way  for  new  forward  movements. 

Thus  it  came  about  that  the  educational  needs 
of  the  Adult  School  movement  were  much  in  the 
minds  of  leaders  in  1908.  A  small  group  of  Friends 
were  especially  concerned  about  this.  W.  C.  Braith- 
waite,  Tom  Bryan,  George  Cadbury,  Junior,  Sir 
George  Newman  and  Arnold  Rowntree  talked  the 
subject  over  when  the  National  Executive  met  at 
Scalby.     They   thought   the   time   had   come   for   a 
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settlement  in  connection  with  Adult  Schools — a 
house  of  study  "  where  scholars  might  go  for  a  week, 
a  month,  a  term,  or  a  year  to  study  seriously,  with 
a  view  to  equipping  themselves  better  as  citizens, 
adult  scholars  or  teachers."  The  idea  was  similar 
to  that  embodied  in  Woodbrooke.  But  the  course 
of  study  would  be  even  simpler,  and  should  appeal 
to  a  wider  constituency.  At  subsequent  sessions  of 
the  Adult  School  Council  at  Scalby  the  same  idea 
was  independently  mooted  by  others  who  knew 
nothing  of  the  conversation  of  the  smaller  group. 
Several  got  up  and  expressed  the  wish  that  such 
a  place  existed,  and  George  Peverett  of  London 
said  :  "I  wish  that  some  place  existed  where  men 
might  go  and  study  under  the  shadow  of  some  such 
teacher  as  Tom  Bryan."  This  was  the  match  that 
exploded  the  mine.  It  seemed  as  if  the  right  time 
had  come  to  put  the  project  into  operation.  For 
the  success  of  such  a  school  the  personahty  of  the 
leader  is  everything,  and  the  right  man  was  avail- 
able. Tom  Bryan  had  an  intimate  association  with 
the  Adult  Schools,  and  he  was  now  free  for  fresh 
work.  The  Land  and  the  Landless  was  through  the 
press,  and  he  was  ready  to  undertake  something 
new,  and  preferably  something  educational. 

Next  to  the  leader,  the  building  was  the  most 
essential  requisite  for  such  an  experiment.  And  it 
happened  that  just  below  Clare  Cottage  in  Oak  Tree 
Lane,  Bourn ville,  where  Tom  Bryan  hved,  a  large 
house,  "  The  Dell,"  had  become  vacant.  In  their 
early  plans  Tom  Bryan  and  George  Cadbury,  Junior, 
had  looked  to  make  a  beginning  in  a  cottage.  But 
they  were  quick  to  see  the  possibilities  of  "  The 
Dell."     The  building  was  not  in  every  way  suitable. 
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but  it  would  accommodate  about  twenty  men,  and 
it  had  a  considerable  garden  attached  to  it.  The 
situation  was  also  convenient.  Not  only  was  Tom 
Bryan  living  next  door  to  "  The  Dell,"  but  Birming- 
ham had  given  birth  to  the  Adult  School  Movement, 
and  it  was  fitting  that  the  new  development  should 
centre  in  Birmingham.  Then  "  The  Dell "  was 
sufficiently  close  to  Woodbrooke  to  enable  residents 
to  take  advantage  of  all  the  facilities  offered  at 
Woodbrooke  under  the  guidance  of  Dr.  Rendel 
Harris,  who  warmly  encouraged  this  forward  step, 
and  at  the  same  time  Woodbrooke  was  sufficiently 
far  off  to  ensure  that  the  new  settlement  would 
have  a  character  of  its  own.  Largely  through  the 
initiative  and  financial  backing  of  George  Cadbury, 
Junior,  plans  for  altering  and  furnishing  the  house 
were  put  in  hand.  The  place  was  renamed,  and 
became  "  Fircroft."  The  first  term  began  on 
January  12,  1909,  when  twelve  3'oung  men  went 
into  residence. 

Tom  Bryan's  plans  for  the  settlement  deliberately 
combined  the  genius  of  the  Adult  School  movement 
with  that  of  the  Danish  High  Schools.  Both  those 
movements  agreed  in  the  breadth  of  their  appeal. 
Both  assumed  that  the  best  is  not  too  good  for 
the  people.  What  then  were  the  distinctive  features 
of  each  which  Tom  Bryan  sought  to  combine  at 
Fircroft  ? 

From  the  Adult  School  side  he  took  the  assump- 
tion that  the  teacher  and  the  scholar  should  meet 
on  a  footing  of  equality,  as  comrades  in  the  quest 
after  truth.  A  good  teacher  must  have  the  faculty 
for  friendship.  One  of  his  colleagues,  J.  H.  HickUn, 
described  this   element   admirably  in   the   following 
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terms  :  "  The  '  teacher  '  side  of  Tom  Bryan  really 
involved  a  good  part  of  his  character.  To  him  a 
teacher  must  be  a  companion.  Herein  lay  the 
essence  of  his  life  at  Fircroft,  in  and  out  of  the 
class-room.  To  a  true  chum  one  can  speak  the  truth 
and  be  understood.  To  the  uninitiated  a  straight 
talk  between  chum  and  chum  might  well  be  mis- 
understood. How  many  Fircrofters  remember  with 
pride — and  true  gratefulness,  too — how  Tom  Bryan 
tried  to  be  a  real  friend  to  them.  Fircroft,  with 
Tom  Bryan  as  its  centre,  was  indeed  a  family  in 
which  there  were  no  stupid  reserves  which  allowed 
grievances  to  chafe  underneath.  The  principle  upon 
which  the  work  was  carried  on  made  it  difficult 
for  any  to  hide  away  that  which  needed  light  and 
air.  Sympathy  and  encouragement  there  always 
was,  and  with  it  this  candour  which  brought  grit 
and  backbone  to  the  hfe."  This  idea  of  the  teacher 
as  comrade  determines  method.  It  means  adopting 
the  free  conversational  style  of  address  in  place  of 
the  formal  lecture,  welcoming  question  and  inter- 
ruption, probing  the  minds  of  the  scholars  by 
methods  reminiscent  of  Socrates.  The  picture  of 
Tom  Bryan  and  a  class  seated  round  a  blackboard 
conveys  the  idea  quite  effectively.  The  element  of 
open  discussion,  characteristic  of  Adult  Schools, 
became  a  familiar  feature  of  the  life  of  Fircroft. 
Similarly,  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the  Adult 
School  movement  is  the  institution  of  morning 
reading,  which  Tom  Bryan  introduced  from  the 
beginning.  Each  day  opens  with  the  singing  of  a 
hymn  from  the  Fellowship  Hymnbook  and  the 
reading  of  a  passage  by  some  member  of  the  house- 
hold.    The  meaning  of  the  passage  is  then  discussed, 
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and  the  meeting  closes  with  another  h3ni-in.  This 
sounds  and  is  very  simple,  but  it  involves  a  call 
for  thought  on  the  part  of  all  the  students.  Each 
man  is  in  turn  responsible  for  selecting  hymns  and 
reading  a  passage  or  passages  from  any  source  or 
sources  that  interest  him.  He  has  to  consider  the 
needs  of  the  settlement  as  a  whole,  and  he  has  to 
be  prepared  to  explain  the  passage  he  selects  and 
his  reasons  for  selecting  it.  Tom  Bryan  was  at 
pains  to  make  sure  that  the  passage  itself  was  under- 
stood. Unusual  words  or  half-understood  words  had 
to  be  looked  up  in  the  dictionary — Annandale's  well- 
known  work  to  which  every  Fircrofter  has  made 
frequent  reference.  Once  the  passage  was  under- 
stood, there  followed  hvely  discussion,  and  often 
illuminating  comment.  Many  even  look  back  to 
morning  reading  as  one  of  the  most  stimulating  of 
their  experiences  at  Fircroft.  The  institution  em- 
bodied the  idea  of  each  giving  something  to  the 
class,  and  thus  exempHfied  the  Adult  School  ideal 
of  co-operation.  Perhaps  we  may  also  treat  as  part 
of  the  same  tradition  the  pains  that  Tom  Bryan 
took  with  individuals.  No  doubt  there  is  some- 
thing more  than  the  tradition  of  a  movement  in  this, 
Tom  Bryan's  ow^n  mind  was  tenacious  rather  than 
quick.  He  knew  from  experience  that  "  in  spiritual 
things  the  greatness  of  the  price  we  pay  has  much 
to  do  with  the  value  of  the  good  we  acquire."  He 
had  paid  in  solid  grind  for  his  own  knowledge. 
Stanyon  tells  us  of  the  five  hours  Tom  Bryan  spent 
on  construing  his  first  line  of  Virgil.  Bryan  was 
wiUing  to  take  infinite  trouble  with  the  slow  or 
backward  man,  provided  the  man  himself  were  not 
afraid  of  drudgery.     "  If  there  was  anything  which 
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could  be  guaranteed  to  rouse  Tom  Bryan,  it  was 
what  he  called  '  sloppiness.'  "  But  if  a  man  were 
in  earnest,  Bryan  could  be  very  patient.  Herbert 
Stead  says  :  "  It  is  characteristic  that  Tom  Bryan 
began  his  Adult  School  by  teaching  one  man  only 
for  a  whole  winter  :  teaching  him  to  read  and  write  ; 
never  giving  up  in  despair.  And  later  he  told  me, 
in  preparing  his  Adult  School  lessons,  he  took  the 
least  intelligent  member  of  the  class  as  test  :  what 
would  interest  him  and  help  him.  That  lowly 
sympathy  with  the  most  backward  helped  to  make 
him  the  marvellous  teacher  he  was."  As  far  as  time 
permitted,  Bryan  gave  as  much  of  himself  as  he 
could  to  individual  students.  So  far  as  class-work 
was  concerned,  it  often  meant  travelling  at  the 
pace  of  the  slowest  horse.  At  Fircroft  the  race  was 
not  to  be  to  the  swift.  The  needs  of  the  dullest 
student  were  to  be  most  carefully  considered. 

If  Fircroft  differed  from  the  average  High  School 
in  Denmark  it  was  due  to  the  Adult  School  method 
and  spirit  as  interpreted  by  Tom  Bryan.  It  is  safe 
to  affirm  that  there  was  something  distinctive  about 
Fircroft,  because  the  lively  interest  taken  by  the 
Danes  in  the  school  and  the  succession  of  Danish 
students  in  attendance  must  be  attributed  not  merely 
to  the  fact  that  Fircroft  is  a  deliberate  attempt  to 
adopt  the  Danish  system  to  English  conditions, 
but  also  to  the  recognition  of  something  contributed 
to  the  High  School  movement  by  Fircroft.  That 
something  may  be  found  in  the  comradeship  of 
teacher  and  scholar,  in  the  freedom  of  discussion, 
and  in  the  care  for  the  individual.  All  these 
features  may  be  traced  to  the  Adult  School  tradition 
as  shaped  by  the  genius  of  Tom  Bryan,  though  it 
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must  also  be  remembered  that  if  Fircroft  surpasses 
some  High  Schools  in  these  respects,  it  is  due  in 
part  to  the  small  size  of  Fircroft.  Comradeship, 
free  discussion,  individual  tuition  are  much  more 
possible  in  a  community  of  twelve  or  twenty  than  in 
one  of  seventy  or  a  hundred. 

The  main  feature  which  Fircroft  has  in  common 
with  the  Danish  High  Schools  is  the  insistence  on 
the  value  of  residence.  Tom  Bryan  was  never  tired 
of  emphasising  the  importance  of  residence.  He 
perceived  that  even  tutorial  classes  do  not  bring 
to  the  workers  the  best  that  the  older  Universities 
have  to  bestow.  He  coveted  the  experience  of 
college  life  for  the  common  people  of  England.  He 
was  setting  out  to  teach  men  the  art  of  living 
together.  He  knew  that  politically  and  industrially 
men  must  learn  to  co-operate.  But  as  is  clear 
from  the  Danish  example,  co-operation  depends  on 
education — not  on  technical  education,  but  on 
general  education,  and  not  on  any  sort  of  study 
of  the  humanities,  but  on  residence  in  a  college, 
involving  the  actual  experience  of  working  together 
in  the  things  of  the  mind  and  in  things  practical. 
A  building  round  which  traditions  might  gather, 
and  which  could  evoke  a  common  loyalty,  was  an 
essential  part  of  Bryan's  idea  of  Fircroft.  His 
acceptance  of  Mazzini's  emphasis  on  association  as 
the  guarantee  of  liberty  and  the  source  of  progress 
pointed  in  the  same  direction.  Men  will  never 
associate  truly  without  real  education,  and  what 
form  of  education  can  better  fit  men  for  association 
than  sharing  a  common  life  in  one  building  for 
three  months,  six  months,  or  a  year  ?  Education  for 
citizenship  gains  immensely  from  a  common  residence. 
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At  Fircroft,  then,  Tom  Bryan  was  trying  to  bring 
within  the  reach  of  the  average  citizen  one  of  the  best 
elements  of  the  Hfe  of  the  older  Universities.  Fircroft 
was  to  be  a  kind  of  University,  but  it  was  to  be  a 
poor  man's  University.  Tom  Bryan  intended  the 
corporate  life  of  Fircroft  to  be  more  intense  than 
that  of  college  or  public  school.  He  also  intended 
Fircroft's  standard  of  living  to  be  much  simpler 
than  that  of  the  Universities.  At  the  Universities 
the  pace  is  set  by  the  rich  man's  son  ;  at  Fircroft 
it  should  be  set  by  those  who  had  not  a  penny  to 
bless  themselves  with.  Both  the  intenser  corporate 
life  and  the  humbler  standard  of  living  were  illus- 
trated in  the  bedroom  accommodation.  The  Fir- 
crofters  had  no  rooms  to  themselves,  but  slept  in 
dormitories  with  three  or  four  beds  in  each.  This 
arrangement  was  accidental  rather  than  designed. 
"  The  Dell  "  was  a  private  house  adapted  for  college 
purposes.  The  bedrooms  were  few  and  large.  It 
was  impossible  to  secure  a  single  room  for  each 
student.  Had  the  place  been  built  for  the  purpose, 
single  study-bedrooms  would  almost  certainly  have 
been  provided.  When  Fircroft  gets  a  new  home 
of  bricks  and  mortar,  it  is  not  finally  decided  to 
abandon  dormitories.  For  the  dormitory  has  been 
found  to  possess  educational  value.  In  spite  of  the 
noise  entailed  by  this  form  of  association,  and  in 
spite  of  the  drawback  to  the  individual  of  not  being 
able  to  retire  into  his  own  sanctum,  the  dormitory 
has  taught  some  men  consideration  for  others  and 
sacrifice  for  the  common  good.  However,  it  was 
in  other  directions  that  Bryan  more  deliberately 
sought  to  unite  the  simpHcity  of  life  with  loyalty 
to    the    common    weal.     The    institution    of    squad 
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combines  these  features.  The  meals  are  served  and 
cleared  by  the  students  themselves.  This  is  a  little 
thing,  but  not  unimportant.  It  is  practical  co- 
operation, and  though  the  cost  in  crockery  is  not 
negligible,  the  educational  result  is  worth  the  cost. 
Simplicity  of  life  was  also  studied  and  secured  in 
furnishing  the  house  and  in  the  arrangements  for 
meals.  Woodbrooke,  though  by  no  means  luxurious, 
followed  middle-class  standards  of  comfort.  It 
possessed  quite  a  number  of  cosy  chairs  and  that 
degree  of  decoration  and  elegance  which  the  presence 
of  women  demands  and  the  thought  of  women 
provides.  The  regime  at  Fircroft  was  deliberately 
made  more  Spartan.  Carpets  were  few  and  lounge- 
chairs  difficult  to  find.  The  style  of  living  accorded 
with  artisan  rather  than  middle-class  standards. 
The  midday  meal  was  the  chief  meal.  Tea  was 
plain  but  substantial,  and  supper  little  more  than 
a  refresher  before  going  to  bed.  At  Woodbrooke 
the  afternoons  were  left  free  for  recreation,  but  at 
Fircroft  two  afternoons  a  week  were  given  up  to 
gardening,  while  gymnastics  and  a  nature-ramble 
claimed  other  afternoons.  The  time  for  games  was 
thus  distinctly  limited. 

In  standing  for  simplicity  Tom  Bryan  was  following 
in  part  his  natural  bent.  He  cared  nothing  for 
appearances  and  very  little  for  dress,  at  least  so  far 
as  men  were  concerned.  He  himself  was  devoted  to 
what  have  been  happily  termed  "  hartogs,"  i.e.  old 
clothes  which  through  long  association  have  come 
to  embrace  one's  heart  as  well  as  one's  person. 
There  is  a  story  told  in  Walworth  of  Tom  Bryan, 
in  his  year  of  office  as  mayor,  riding  out  with  some 
children  into  the  country  seated  on  the  tail-end  of 
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a  greengrocer's  cart.  Whereupon  an  observant  coster 
remarked  to  his  pal  :  "  Look,  Bill,  there's  our 
blooming  mayor  !  "  Tom  Bryan  would  thoroughly 
enjoy  such  a  story.  But  it  was  not  merely  personal 
preference  that  made  Bryan  stress  simplicity  in 
living.  His  devotion  to  vSt.  Francis  made  him 
believe  that  material  comfort  might  easily  be  opposed 
to  spiritual  achievement.  He  used  jokingly  to 
express  misgivings  about  the  future  of  Friends, 
consequent  on  the  alleged  discovery  that  there  is 
a  larger  proportion  of  hot-water  bottles  per  member 
in  the  Society  of  Friends  than  in  any  other  Christian 
Church.  He  used  also  on  occasion  to  warn  Wood- 
brooke  students  that  one  particularly  comfortable 
settee  in  the  Woodbrooke  common-room  might 
prove  their  spiritual  undoing.  But  beyond  this 
distrust  of  comfort,  Bryan  felt  that  one  of  the 
purposes  of  Fircroft  would  be  defeated  if  the  students 
were  there  introduced  to  a  style  of  living  quite 
other  than  that  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed. 
In  any  case,  as  had  already  been  indicated,  the 
aim  of  Fircroft  was  not  to  take  workers  out  of 
their  class,  nor  to  enable  them  to  get  more  highly- 
paid  jobs,  but  to  send  them  back  to  make  more 
of  their  lives  as  workers.  It  would  be  fatal  to  this 
aim  to  send  men  back  to  their  homes  eager  to  ape 
middle -class  standards  of  living,  and  wilhng  to  make 
further  demands  on  already  over-burdened  house- 
wives. It  was  much  more  important  to  make  men 
realise  what  labour  was  involved  in  their  own  way 
of  life  and  to  set  them  thinking  along  with  their 
wives  (if  and  when  they  were  married)  how  their 
standards  might  be  raised  with  limited  resources. 
Bryan    was    not    averse    from    raising   the    workers' 
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standards  of  living,  but  he  wanted  such  a  develop- 
ment to  follow,  not  from  discontent  nor  from  imita- 
tion due  to  contact  with  middle-class  ways  of  doing 
things,  but  from  independent  thought  and  deliberate 
choice.  Perhaps  too  much  space  has  been  given 
to  this  point,  but  it  seemed  worth  wliile  to  make 
it  clear  that  plain  hving  was  adopted,  not  in  order 
to  run  Fircroft  as  cheaply  as  possible,  but  with  a 
high  educational  aim. 

The  general  purpose  of  Fircroft  is  clearly  mirrored 
in  the  choice  of  subjects  offered  in  the  curruiclum. 
It  includes  nothing  technical,  and  excludes  nothing 
which  would  multiply  and  develop  a  man's  interests 
in  life.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  natural  science  in 
a  succession  of  Fircroft  programmes,  but  it  is  directed 
not  towards  industrial  efficiency,  but  towards  helping 
a  man  to  understand  the  world  of  nature  around 
him.  Thus,  the  chemistry  of  everyday  life,  the  love 
of  hedgerow  and  field,  the  signs  of  the  weather, 
human  physiology,  the  story  of  evolution— all  these 
and  kindred  studies  find  a  place  in  the  Fircroft 
programme  at  different  times.  Nature-study  rambles, 
gardening  and  gymnastics  go  along  with  these 
studies — all  tending  to  make  a  man  use  his  own 
powers  of  observation,  develop  his  physique,  and 
learn  a  healthy  employment  of  leisure.  The  next 
place  is  given  to  economic  studies.  Not  only  is  the 
thirst  for  higher  education  among  the  people  most 
readily  stimulated  on  this  side — -most  Workers'  Edu- 
cational Association  classes  begin  with  industrial 
history  and  economics — -but  if  men  are  to  play  their 
part  as  workers  and  as  citizens,  the  importance  of 
understanding  the  history  and  character  of  modern 
industry  is  obvious.     In  the  realm  of  economic  study 
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special  attention  is  naturally  given  to  Trade  Unionism 
and  the  Co-operative  movement.  But  Tom  Bryan 
himself  was  most  concerned  about  the  humanities — 
history  and  literature,  including  the  Bible,  and  the 
growth  and  ideals  of  citizenship.  He  wanted  above 
all  to  bring  men  into  the  great  heritage  of  human 
thought,  to  prevent  them  from  confining  their  minds 
to  some  narrow  school,  whether  socialist  or  religious. 
To  give  men  a  sense  of  wide  spaces,  an  acquaintance 
with  literature  that  would  sweeten  and  ennoble  life^ 
was  Tom  Bryan's  ambition.  He  was,  however,  well 
aware  that  in  attempting  this  even  a  good  teacher 
may  stimulate  gush  and  sentiment  rather  than  real 
thought.  Hence  a  good  deal  of  time  was  given  to 
subjects  like  logic,  grammar  and  composition,  and 
arithmetic.  A  true  appreciation  of  literature  depends 
on  the  power  to  weigh  words  and  test  arguments. 
Here  is  a  characteristic  scrap  from  the  Old  Fircrofter 
of  July  1910  which  illustrates  Br3'an's  method  : 
"  We  have  wallowed  in  Browning  again  this  term. 
Some  of  us  think  the  Warden's  methods  of  teaching 
Browning  are  all  wrong.  The  other  morning  he 
actually  made  us  help  him  parse  and  analyse  Alof 
Vogler.  It  was  enough  to  kill  anybody's  enthu- 
siasm. Some  little  while  ago  Punch  reported  some- 
one as  sa3dng,  '  They  would  as  lief  study  a  time- 
table as  Browning.'  The  difference  between  analysing 
Browning  and  Bradshaw  is  not  very  considerable — 
so  far  as  interest  is  concerned.  But  some  of  the 
boys  said  the  analysis  '  helped  them  to  get  there.'  " 
Tom  Bryan,  then,  did  not  wish  to  encourage  frothy 
enthusiasm,  but  he  did  wish  to  persuade  men  to 
take  pains  to  appreciate  what  was  worth  while  in 
hterature. 
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The  general  purpose  of  Fircroft  is  not  badly 
described  by  a  story  which  J.  S.  Thornton  tells  of 
his  visit  to  Denmark  with  Tom  Bryan  in  1905. 
They  were  listening  to  a  speaker  explaining  the 
purpose  of  the  High  Schools.  "  The  main  object," 
said  the  speaker,  "  is  not  to  impart  to  our  pupils  a 
mass  of  useful  information — that  is  only  a  secondary 
aim.  The  principal  aim  is  to  impart  to  them  a 
spiritual  view  of  life  so  that  they  may  see  there  is 
some  sense  in  their  existence."  "  These  last  words," 
J.  S.  Thornton  says,  "  were  scarcely  out  of  the 
speaker's  mouth  when  I  heard  an  involuntary  chuckle 
from  my  neighbour  on  my  right,  telling  me  that 
the  phrase  had  gone  home."  "  A  spiritual  view  of 
life,  so  that  men  may  see  there  is  some  sense  in  their 
existence."  Fircroft  aims  at  conveying  such  a  view 
of  life.  But  what  was  the  sense  of  existence  according 
to  Tom  Bryan  ?  That  we  shall  attempt  to  explain 
in  the  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER    V 

TOM    BRYAN'S    OUTLOOK 

What  sort  of  influence  did  Tom  Bryan  exert  upon 
those  wlio  came  to  study  under  him  at  Fircroft  ? 
What  kind  of  outlook  did  his  teaching  impress  upon 
them  ? 

In  philosophy  he  belonged  to  the  idealist  school 
of  the  Cairds  and  T.  H.  Green.  He  owed  more  to 
Edward  Caird  than  to  any  other  teacher  under 
whose  personal  influence  he  came.  Among  the  dozen 
books  that  meant  most  to  him  a  place  would  cer- 
tainly have  to  be  found  for  Caird's  Evolution  of 
Theology  in  the  Greek  Philosophers.  Tom  Bryan 
embraced  eagerly  this  type  of  idealism,  and  the 
civic  religion  that  was  so  closely  associated  with  it. 
A  sentence  or  two  from  a  letter  of  T.  H.  Green, 
concerning  a  pupil  who  had  followed  Newman  into 
the  Church  of  Rome,  expresses  a  point  of  view  which 
Tom  Bryan  certainly  shared.  "  I  imagine  him, 
perhaps  uncharitabl}^  to  be  one  of  those,  like  his 
ideal,  J.  H.  Newman,  who,  instead  of  simply  opening 
themselves  to  the  revelation  of  God  in  the  reasonable 
world,  are  fain  to  put  themselves  into  an  attitude — ■ 
saintly,  it  is  true,  but  still  an  attitude.  True  citizenship 
'as  unto  the  Lord'  (which  includes  all  morality)  I  reckon 
higher  than  '  saintliness  '  in  the  technical  sense."  ^ 
I  Life  of  H.  Scott  Holland,  p.   31. 
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The  teaching  of  Caird  in  Glasgow  helped  Tom  Bryan 
to  open  himself  to  the  revelation  of  God  in  the 
reasonable  world,  and  deepened  his  conviction  that 
true  citizenship  is  better  than  saintliness.  His  work 
as  an  educationalist  was  in  large  measure  to  do  for 
others  what  Caird  had  done  for  him — 'to  interpret 
this  type  of  idealism  to  the  common  people.  He 
was  the  better  able  to  do  this  because  he  sprang  from 
and  belonged  to  the  folk  he  wished  to  influence. 
He  was  a  born  democrat — a  democrat  without 
condescension  and  without  effort.  So  his  idealism 
was  vivified  and  simplified  by  democratic  sympathies 
that  were  unforced.  Somewhat  similarly,  the  phil- 
osophy was  the  more  living  because  in  Br3'-an's  mind 
it  both  reinforced  and  was  reinforced  by  the  Christian 
estimate  of  the  worth  of  the  individual  soul.  Bryan 
found  that  the  inspiration  he  derived  from  the 
study  of  the  prophets  and  the  gospels  went  well 
with  the  idealism  that  he  learnt  from  Caird. 

The  particular  thoughts  that  were  most  prominent 
in  Bryan's  teaching  could  be  illustrated  best  from 
the  margins  of  his  copies  of  Plato's  Republic  and 
Mazzini's  Duties  of  Man — books  which  were  never 
out  of  his  hands  for  long.  But  the  underlinings 
in  his  copy  of  Caird's  book  on  Theology  in  the  Greek 
Philosophers  may  serve  our  purpose  equally  well. 
Caird's  famous  Gifford  Lectures  need  not  be  charac- 
terised here,  but  it  may  be  well  to  remind  readers 
that  in  his  first  volume  Caird  deals  mainly  with 
Plato  and  Aristotle,  and  in  his  second  with  the 
Stoics  and  the  Neoplatonists.  The  distribution  of 
Bryan's  markings  is  not  without  significance.  They 
are  frequent  in  the  chapters  deahng  with  Plato  and 
practically  absent   from  the  chapters   on   Aristotle. 
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Again,  they  are  frequent  in  the  section  on  the  Stoics 
and  rare  in  the  exposition  of  Neoplatonism.  This 
distribution  of  markings  in  itself  throws  some  hght 
on  Bryan's  interests.  Though  he  appreciated  Aris- 
totle, especially  as  a  political  thinker,  yet  Plato  was 
his  first  love.  It  was  not  merely  that  he  found 
Aristotle  precise  and  humdrum  compared  with  Plato, 
but  that  the  bent  of  his  mind  was  positive  and 
s^mthetic  rather  than  analytic  and  critical.  Ideas 
were  to  him  not  cold  and  carefully  defined  abstrac- 
tions, but  warm  realities  with  a  penumbra  of  mystery 
about   them. 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  Plato  and  Aristotle  to  Mazzini 
and  Karl  Marx,  but  it  is  indicative  of  the  same 
outlook  that  Tom  Br3/an  cared  much  for  Mazzini 
and  comparatively  little  for  Marx.  He  was  not 
blind  to  the  hard  core  of  unpleasant  truth  that  is 
embodied  in  Capital,  and  he  was  as  convinced  as 
Marx  that  capitalism  as  we  know  it  must  yield 
place  to  a  co-operative  commonwealth.  But  he  was 
repelled  by  Marx's  sordid,  ungenerous  estimate  of 
human  nature.  He  knew  that  men  were  more  than 
bundles  of  economic  interests.  He  was  aware  of  the 
wealth  of  human  experience  that  will  not  come 
within  the  four  corners  of  the  materialist  conception 
of  history.  He  believed  with  Wordsworth  that  it 
is  by  the  deep  power  of  joy  we  see  into  the  heart 
of  things.  Consequently  so  bitter-minded  a  thinker 
as  Karl  Marx  could  not  really  see  life  steadily  and 
see  it  whole. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  generous  enthusiasm  of 
Mazzini,  his  confidence  that  ordinary  men  would 
respond  to  the  appeal  of  the  highest,  his  setting 
forth  of  great  positive  hopes  and  ideals,  his  urging 
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of  men  to  forget  their  wrongs  and  dwell  on  their 
duties — all  this  captivated  Tom  Bryan.  He  felt 
that  Mazzini  and  not  Marx  was  the  true  prophet 
and  guide  for  the  democracy  of  to-day. 

Tom  Bryan  set  out  to  inspire  men  with  hope 
rather  than  to  inflame  them  with  resentment.  He 
sought  to  be  constructive  rather  than  critically 
negative.  His  power  over  men  had  this  character 
and  this  source.  His  influence  was  not  primarily 
intellectual.  Bryan  did  not  persuade  men  by  sheer 
force  of  argument  and  brilliance  in  debate.  Often 
such  persuasion  is  short-lived.  You  feel  that  it  is 
a  matter  of  mental  agility  only.  If  your  brains 
were  as  sharp,  you  could  rebut  these  impressive 
arguments.  But  Bryan  won  men  by  his  admirations 
and  enthusiasms.  He  made  them  feel  that  they 
were  the  poorer  if  they  could  not  see  what  he  saw 
and  admire  what  he  admired.  So  he  brought  to 
light  unused  capacities  and  revived  atrophied  feel- 
ings. He  presented  ideas  in  such  a  way  that  they 
stirred  the  will  and  the  affections  as  well  as  convinced 
the  mind. 

What  Bruce  Glasier  says  of  William  Morris  as 
contrasted  with  H.  M.  Hyndman  would  apply  in 
measure  to  Tom  Bryan.  Glasier  heard  Hyndman 
and  Morris  lecture  together  in  Glasgow.  Of  Hynd- 
man's  lecture,  he  says,  it  was  "  racy,  argumentative, 
declamatory,  .  .  .  but  almost  wholly  critical  and 
destructive.  The  aflirmative  and  regenerative  aims 
of  Socialism  hardly  emerged  in  it.  .  .  .  The  lecture, 
though  it  excited,  did  not  inspire.  One  gained  no 
increase  of  faith  in  man's  humanity  to  man  from  it. 
There  was  hardly  a  ray  of  idealism  in  it.  .  .  .  When 
I  contrasted  Morris's  lecture  with  Hyndman's  and 
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compared  the  two  men  themselves — their  impress 
on  their  hearers,  their  personal  qualities — I  felt  then, 
as  I  have  felt  ever  since,  that  the  two  lectures  were 
different  kinds  of  Socialism,  even  as  the  two  men 
were  different  types  of  Socialist.  And  I  then  felt, 
and  still  feel,  that  I  hked  the  one  Socialism  and  not 
the  other.  And  I  felt,  and  now  feel  more  than  ever, 
that  the  one  Socialism  is  true,  universally  and  for 
ever,  while  the  other  Socialism  is  at  least  only  half- 
Socialism,  and  makes  onl}^  temporary  and  con- 
ditional appeal,  and  that  not  to  the  highest  social, 
but  to  the  more  groundling  and  selfish  instincts  of 
the  race."  ^ 

Tom  Bryan  belonged  to  the  school  of  Morris,  and 
not  to  that  of  Hyndman. 

Of  Bryan's  interest  in  the  Stoics  we  may  have 
something  to  say  in  another  connection.  Here  we 
need  only  note  his  sympathy  with  the  Stoic  emphasis 
on  self-discipline.  The  Stoics  might  be  described  as 
the  Puritans  of  the  ancient  world,  and  though  Bryan 
was  well  aware  of  the  narrowness  that  has  often 
been  associated  with  Puritanism,  he  was  aware  also 
©f  the  indispensable  grit  which  it  brought  into 
character.  Mackail  speaks  of  the  romantic  element 
in  William  Morris  being  united  "  with  that  natural 
piety,  that  steady  and  almost  stolid  dutifulness, 
which  has  been  the  saving  strength  of  his  nation." 
Though  Bryan  had  outgrown  the  conventional 
limitations  of  the  Puritan  tradition,  he  too  pos- 
sessed "  that  steady,  almost  stolid  dutifulness,"  and 
knew  that  the  cause  of  Labour  would  be  lost  without 
it.  A  similar  conviction  is  implied  in  one  of  Caird's 
sentences  which  Bryan  has  scored  in  the  margin 
'  Bruce  Glasier,   William  Morris,  pp.  29,  30. 
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of  his  copy,  and  which  we  have  already  quoted  in 
the  previous  chapter  :  "In  spiritual  things  the 
greatness  of  the  price  we  pay  has  much  to  do  with 
the  value  of  the  good  we  acquire."  We  have  seen  how 
Tom  Bryan  had  verified  this  in  his  own  experience, 
and  how  it  helped  to  determine  his  method  as  a 
teacher.  The  same  idea  could  be  applied  to  the 
aims  of  Labour.  Ihey  were  not  to  be  achieved  by 
short  cuts,  and  their  value  when  achieved  would 
depend  on  the  price  paid  for  them — in  study,  in 
self-discipline,  and  in  sacrifice.  And  for  Bryan  one 
of  the  clues  to  history  lay  here.  Looking  back, 
we  see  progress  won,  and  won  at  a  cost.  We  see 
it  won  only  fitfully  because  men  persistently  under- 
estimate the  price  to  be  paid. 

The  very  first  of  his  underlinings  in  Caird  stresses 
the  need  of  intellectual  effort.  "  Though  man 
cannot  lay  the  foundations  of  his  existence  in  con- 
scious reason  or  build  it  up  from  beginning  to  end 
with  deliberate  plan  and  purpose,  yet  in  the  long 
process  of  his  history  the  part  played  by  reflection 
must  become  more  and  more  important."  ^  Reflec- 
tion must  become  more  and  more  important.  Hence 
the  necessity  of  Fircroft  and  of  the  High  School 
movement  if  the  people  are  to  come  to  their  own. 
Deliberate  plan  and  purpose  are  indispensable.  We 
may  not  fall  back  on  impulse  or  instinct.  I  judge 
that  Bryan  would  have  sympathised  with  Vernon 
Lee's  criticism  of  Sorel's  proposal  to  sustain  revolu- 
tionary enthusiasm  by  propagating  the  myth  of  the 
general  strike.  He  would  also  have  shared  her  dis- 
trust of  the  tendency  of  Syndicalists  and  Marxists 
to  appeal  to  Bergson's  philosophy  and  evade  facing 

I  Caird,  vol.  i.  pp.  4,   5. 
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the  inherent  difficulties  of  their  programmes  by 
assuming  that  the  inspiration  of  the  moment  will 
solve  them  when  the  time  comes.  Bryan  did  not 
believe  the  people  would  be  saved  by  illusions. 
They  would  be  saved  by  the  development  of  their 
powers  of  reflection,  by  realising  that  knowledge 
is  power,  and  by  seeking  to  appreciate  the  under- 
lying unity  of  Hfe  and  ideas.  Again  and  again 
Bryan  notes  passages  in  Caird  which  emphasise  the 
need  of  intellectual  thoroughness  and  bring  out  the 
perils  of  unrevised,  unexamined  opinion.  One  quota- 
tion may  suffice.  "  The  error  of  opinion,  or,  in  other 
words,  of  the  ordinary  consciousness,  lies  in  this  : 
not  that  it  altogether  fails  to  apprehend  truth  or 
reality,  but  that  it  does  not  bring  its  different  views 
of  things  into  connection  or  correct  one  of  them 
by  another  ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  it  does  not 
seek  for  the  unity  that  underlies  all  the  differences 
and  contradictions  of  the  appearances."  '  Bryan 
saw  clearly  that  the  average  man  must  be  emanci- 
pated from  this  tyranny  of  opinion.  Like  Plato, 
Bryan  desired  "  to  liberate  him  from  the  prejudices 
of  the  natural  understanding  and  to  open  up  to 
him  an  ideal  world  in  which  he  can  find  refuge  from 
the  narrowness  and  inadequacy  of  life."  ^ 

Bryan  was  soaked  in  this  philosophy  and  in  this 
aspiration.  Once  again  it  helped  to  determine  his 
method  as  a  teacher.  In  an  address  or  a  lesson  he 
liked  to  fasten  on  one  main  idea,  to  turn  it  this  way 
and  that,  and  to  surround  it  with  a  wealth  of  illus- 
tration. He  wanted  to  bring  out  the  greatness  of 
the  idea  by  the  abundance  of  its  associations,  and 

'  Caird,  vol.  i.  p.  loo.  ^  Ibid.,  vol.  i.  p.   59. 
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to  make  men  realise  that  their  minds  must  dwell 
on  a  theme  if  they  were  really  to  master  it.  Then 
the  aim  of  his  teaching  was  to  impart  not  a  logical, 
complete  system  or  a  set  of  formul£e,  but  luminous 
central  ideas  which  should  link  together  scattered 
facts  and  impressions  and  put  men  on  their  guard 
against  halt-truths.  Those  who  came  under  his 
influence  must  find  themselves  again  and  again  forced 
back  to  central  convictions  learnt  at  Fircroft,  which 
are  revived  by  different  lines  of  study  and  varied 
experiences.  The  fundamental  belief  determining 
Bryan's  outlook  was  the  sense  of  a  common  purpose 
that  runs  throughout  the  ages.  He  found  a  common 
spiritual  life  in  the  philosopher  and  the  poet,  in  the 
man  of  science  and  the  man  of  action.  Hence  his 
fondness  for  Hymn  243  in  the  Fellowship  Hymn 
Book  : 

Life  of  ages  richly  poured. 

Love  of  God  unspent  and  free 

Flowing  in  the  prophet's  word 
And  the  people's  liberty. 

In  literature  and  in  history,  in  Bible-study  and  in 
Nature-study,  he  sought  to  make  men  aware  of  the 
living  truth. 

It  is  in  keeping  with  this  outlook  that  while  Bryan 
aimed  at  intellectual  thoroughness,  he  distrusted  the 
purely  academic.  In  outward  appearance  he  took 
no  pains  to  look  the  scholar.  He  cared  nothing  for 
the  affectation  of  indifference  which  is  sometimes 
mistaken  for  refinement  in  University  and  other 
circles.  He  was  impatient  with  the  mannerisms 
which  residence  at  the  older  Universities  sometimes 
creates.     Idealism,  for  him,  must  be  clad  in  home- 
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spun.  He  did  not  open  up  to  men  the  treasures 
of  Plato  or  Browning  that  they  might  build  for 
themselves  a  palace  of  Art.  His  idealism  sought 
"  not  to  escape  from  immediate  experience  into  an 
ideal  world  in  comparison  with  which  it  is  a  shadow 
and  a  dream,  but  to  find  the  ideal  in  the  world  of 
experience,  underlying  it  and  giving  a  new  meaning 
to  all  its  phenomena."  ^  Nor  did  he  offer  men 
education  as  a  means  of  raising  themselves  in  the 
social  scale.  His  hope  was  that  his  students  would 
return  to  the  work-a-day  world,  preferably  to  the 
jobs  from  which  they  came,  and  in  their  old  positions 
make  good  the  new  outlook.  For  manifestly  the 
social  problem  is  not  to  help  a  few  from  among  the 
poorer  classes,  but  to  raise  the  spiritual  standard  of 
living  for  the  mass. 

Education,  as  Bryan  understood  it,  was  meant 
for  all  men.  Indeed,  man  might  be  defined  as  a 
creature  susceptible  of  education.  In  Caird,  once 
more,  he  marked  passages  which  condemned  intel- 
lectual aristocracy.  "  The  idea  of  a  class  of  phil- 
osopher-kings who  are  to  keep  the  keys  of  knowledge 
for  themselves  and  act  as  a  kind  of  earthly  providence 
to  other  men,  sins,  like  Carlyle's  conception  of  hero- 
worship,  against  the  solidarity  of  mankind."  ^  AH 
men  must  claim  their  intellectual  birthright.  There 
are  no  exclusive  privileges  in  the  kingdom  of  the 
spirit. 

Kever  was  to  chosen  race 

That  unstinted  tide  confined. 
Thine  is  every  time  and  place. 

Fountain  sweet,  of  heart  and  mind. 


*   Caird,  vol.  i.  p.  60.  »   Ibid.,  vol.  i.  p.   155. 
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The  claim  of  all  to  education,  and  the  duty  of  all 
to  seek  it,  are  apparent  from  the  connection  of 
education  with  the  life  of  Society.  Bryan  liked  the 
description  of  Plato's  Republic  as  "a  treatise  on 
education,"  and  it  dealt  with  "  the  education  of  a 
social  being,"  ^  and  must  be  realised  through  society. 
The  social  reference  of  education  is  strongly  insisted 
on  by  Mazzini  in  passages  which  Bryan  knew  almost 
by  heart.  Once  when  I  was  seeking  a  subject  for 
a  Workers'  Educational  Association  address,  he  gave 
me  Mazzini's  sentence,  "  Education  is  the  bread  of 
the  soul."  The  sentence  itself  reminds  us  that 
education  is  not,  as  a  popular  but  false  derivation 
suggests,  "  leading  out  "  the  capacities  of  the  soul. 
"  External  influences  are  required  if  the  soul  is  to 
grow  :  the  mind  must  feed  upon  the  common  life  or 
purpose."  Education  gives  a  man  his  share  in  the 
spiritual  wealth  of  mankind.  It  fits  him  for  citizen- 
ship. The  nation  that  confers  votes  and  withholds 
education  stultifies  itself.  Fircroft  is  a  standing 
witness  to  the  belief  that  effective  citizenship  requires 
us  to  make  the  highest  education  available  for  all. 

This  idea  of  education  is  associated  naturally  with 
a  particular  view  of  the  State.  Caird  contrasts 
Platonism  with  Stoicism,  on  the  ground  that  the 
former  has  a  stronger  hold  on  civic  religion.  Stoicism 
envisaged  the  individual  and  universal  aspects  of 
the  good.  Between  the  individual  and  the  universe 
Plato  put  the  community  and  treated  the  social 
good  as  essential.  "As  an  organised  society,  the 
State,  in  his  [Plato's]  view,  is  founded  neither  on 
the  force  of  the  strong  man  nor  on  the  conspiracy 
of  the  weak  :  it  is  not  the  creation  of  arbitrary 
'  Cf.  Caird,  vol.  i.  p.   140. 
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choice,  even  in  the  form  of  a  social  contract  between 
its  individual  members  :  it  originates  not  in  the  will 
of  men  at  all,  but  in  their  nature  as  beings  who  are 
essentially  parts  of  a  whole,  each  in  himself  frag- 
mentary and  incomplete,  but  finding  his  necessary 
complement  in  the  rest.  For  such  beings  to  be 
isolated  is  to  be  weak  and  undeveloped  ;  to  be  united 
is  to  be  strong  and  have  the  individual  capacities 
drawn  out  in  the  service  of  each  other."  ^  Tom 
Bryan  has  marked  this  passage,  I  think,  with  evident 
approval.  However  defective  the  State  might  be  in 
its  working,  in  essential  idea  it  arose  out  of  a  moral 
need  and  serves  a  moral  end.  He  agreed  with  Caird 
also  in  regarding  the  individualism  which  belittles 
and  ignores  the  State  as  a  source  of  weakness. 
Speaking  of  the  Cynics,  Caird  says  :  "  They  seek  to 
make  men  free  by  breaking  the  ties  that  bind  them 
to  their  fellow-men,  to  the  objects  of  their  desires, 
and  to  everything  that  is  not  themselves.  But  with 
every  tie  they  break,  with  every  relation  they 
repudiate,  their  own  life  becomes  poorer.  In  reject- 
ing what  seems  to  them  the  bondage  of  the  State, 
they  give  up  all  the  intellectual  and  moral  discipline, 
all  the  culture  and  refinement  of  manners,  all  the 
opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  human  faculty,  which 
made  Plato  and  Aristotle  prize  the  civic  life  so 
highly."  2  Here  again  Tom  Bryan  underlines  with 
manifest  approval.  He  never  adopted  the  State- 
absolutism  of  Hegel,  but  he  did  believe  whole- 
heartedly in  Greek  ideals  of  citizenship,  and  he 
shared  that  more  positive  interpretation  of  the 
moral  significance  of  the  State  which  is  found  in 
T.  H.  Green,  and  which  became  a  reaction  against 

»  Caird,  vol.  i.  p.    141.  *   Ibid.,  vol.  ii.  p.  64. 
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the  limited  negative  idea  of  the  State,  familiar  in 
laissez-faire  individualism.  For  the  same  reason 
Tom  Bryan  would  never  have  accepted  the  Marxist 
view  of  the  State  as  the  mere  instrument  of  class- 
oppression.  Even  in  the  State  as  we  have  it,  there 
is  a  higher  purpose  than  that.  But  naturally  he 
criticised  the  existing  State  in  the  light  of  Greek 
ideals.  Everything  depends  on  the  possibility  of 
transforming  the  State  we  know  into  a  consciously 
co-operative  commonwealth.  An  essential  prelim- 
inary is  that  the  people  themselves  grasp  this  idea 
of  the  State  and  wish  to  realise  it — which  brings  us 
back  once  more  to  the  need  of  institutions  like 
Fircroft. 

While  he  accepted  the  moral  conception  of  the 
State,  he  followed  Mazzini  in  his  doctrine  of  nation- 
alism. The  nation  also  is  no  arbitrary  division  of 
humanity,  but  a  necessary  link  between  humanity 
and  the  individual.  Once  again,  he  could  not  treat 
national  sentiment  as  a  mere  bourgeois  prejudice. 
He  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  surrender  to  the 
tendency  of  modern  economic  forces  to  level  out 
differences  of  national  culture,  where  distinctive 
features  of  national  life  were  worth  preserving. 
He  loathed  indeed  the  overgrowth  of  nationalism 
which  economic  forces  have  made  possible  in  modern 
Imperialism.  But  he  held  firmly  to  the  ideal  of 
independent  nations  making  their  several  contribu- 
tions to  the  good  of  mankind.  He  cared  particularly 
for  the  small  nations,  because  the  story  of  Denmark 
meant  so  much  to  him.  The  High  School  movement 
as  a  whole  fosters  an  intense  but  sane  nationalism. 
And  this  spirit  Bryan  sought  to  foster  in  Fircroft. 
After  all,  it  is  the  small  nation  that  evokes  love 
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The  most  blatant  British  ImperiaHst  who  curses 
Little  Englanders  will  find  that  he  loves  England, 
not  because  it  is  the  centre  of  a  great  Empire,  but 
because  it  is  a  little  country.  Pride  builds  on  size, 
but  love  requires  diminutives.  This  love  of  country, 
as  contrasted  with  pride  of  Empire,  Bryan  desired 
to  strengthen.  He  thought  it  particularly  whole- 
some for  the  British  people  that  the  Bible  records 
the  history  of  a  small  nation  in  the  unenviable 
position  of  a  buffer-state.  Imperialism  and  the 
Bible  do  not  go  well  together.  He  felt  that  for  a 
people  which  is  constantly  tempted  to  think  im- 
perially in  a  vulgar  sense  it  is  a  great  thing  to 
draw  their  religious  faith  from  the  Bible. 

Bryan  knew  well  enough  the  seamy  side  of  British 
Imperialism.  But  he  knew  also  that  England's 
influence  abroad  had  sometimes  been  disinterested 
and  had  often  made  for  liberty.  I  remember  calling 
on  him  one  morning  just  after  Edmund  Candler's 
despatch  describing  the  entry  of  the  British  troops 
into  Baghdad  had  appeared  in  the  Daily  News. 
Bryan  had  been  caught  by  the  account  of  children 
dancing  and  singing  to  welcome  the  British  soldiers. 
It  was  the  welcome  given  to  deliverers.  And  Bryan 
rejoiced  to  think  that  oppressed  peoples  did  look  to 
England  for  freedom  and  justice.  He  felt  a  cor- 
responding shame  at  the  many  instances  in  history 
where  cowardice  and  self-seeking  have  thrown  the 
influence  of  England  against  both  justice  and  liberty. 
But  he  loved  England,  because  frequently  if  fitfully 
her  power  has  been  used  to  serve  mankind. 

The  Great  War  inevitably  provoked  a  conflict  of 
feeling  in  Bryan's  mind.  As  a  Friend,  he  regarded 
all  war  as  unchristian,  but  his  sympathies  were  at 
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the  first  unreservedly  with  his  country.  As  we  have 
said,  he  loved  England,  and  in  this  conflict  he  felt 
that  England  was  standing  for  the  higher  interests 
of  men.  His  intimate  knowledge  of  Denmark  made 
him  aware  of  the  overbearing  character  of  German 
policy.  He  detested  the  cynical,  non-moral  diplo- 
macy of  which  Bismarck  was  the  past-master.  The 
national  egotism  of  Treitzsche  offended  him  the 
more,  because  it  seemed  to  ape  or  supersede  the 
idealist  nationalism  of  Grundtvig  and  Mazzini.  All 
his  feeling  about  the  worth  of  small  nations  made 
him  resent  the  wrong  done  to  Belgium.  Then  he 
was  by  nature  a  doer.  Inactivity  was  a  trial  to  him, 
though  illness  kept  him  inactive  throughout  such 
period  of  the  war  as  he  lived  to  see.  His  patriotism, 
his  judgment  on  the  issues  of  the  war,  and  his  wish 
to  be  up  and  doing,  made  the  maintenance  of  the 
peace  testimony  difficult.  He  felt  he  could  be  loyal 
to  the  Friends'  position  if  it  could  be  embodied  in 
effective  action.  If  the  Pacifist  could  find  a  way 
to  follow  St.  Telemachus,  then  it  was  possible  to 
be  a  Pacifist.  But  a  quiet  passive  testimony  against 
all  war  Bryan  felt  to  be  ineffective  and  of  limited 
worth.  His  primary  concern  for  his  "  boys  "  was 
that  each  should  judge  for  himself  and  follow  his 
conscience.  Of  old  'Crofters  the  majority  of  eligible 
men  went  into  the  Army.  But  a  good  many, 
especially  of  those  who  were  at  Fircroft  in  1914 
and  1915,  were  conscientious  objectors.  Several 
joined  the  Friends'  Ambulance  Unit,  and  some  took 
the  Absolutist  position  and  went  to  prison  for 
conscience'  sake.  Bryan's  sympathy  and  interest 
went  with  them,  whether  they  entered  the  trenches 
or  prison-cells.     But  he  understood  best  those  who 
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elected  to  do  something,  and  perhaps  the  man  who 
most  nearly  represented  his  own  judgment  and  feeling 
was  the  Fircrofter  who  enhsted  but  found  he  could 
not  go  through  with  the  bayonet  business,  and  whose 
Colonel  permitted  him  to  become  a  stretcher-bearer. 
If   age   and   health   had   permitted,    Bryan   himself 
would  have  chosen  to  be  a  stretcher-bearer.     Faihng 
that,    he    would    have    undertaken    the    next    most 
dangerous  and  exacting  form  of  alternative  service. 
It  would  be  a  mistake  to  put   too  much  stress 
on  Bryan's  personal  preference  for  action  in  analysing 
his   attitude    towards   the   Absolutists.     Holding   as 
he  did  that  the  soul  of  a  nation  finds  itself  in  a 
common  purpose,  and  that,  as  Renan  says,  nations 
are  made  through  the  memory  of  great  things  done 
together  in  the  past  and  the  intention  to  do  great 
things  together  in   the  future,    Bryan  felt   that  no 
one    would    dissociate    himself    from    the    national 
effort  in  1914  without  the  serious  risk  of  moral  loss. 
The  ostentatious  indifference  to  national  feehng  of 
the  Communist  conscientious  objector  did  not  appeal 
to  him  at  all.     And  of  the  Absolutists  in  general  he 
once  said  to  me  that  their  position  seemed  to  him 
to  be  Stoic  rather  than  Christian.     At  first  I  thought 
he  referred  to  the  attitude  of  indifference  which  the 
Absolutist   had   to   cultivate  in   many  instances  in  ' 
order  to  get  through  with  his  difficult  task.     But  he 
may  also  have  been  thinking  of  Caird's  view  that 
the    Stoic    stood    for    the   individual    and    universal 
good,  but  lost  sight  of  the  intervening  community. 
There  would  be  an  element  of  truth  in  this  also. 

Bryan  did  not  Hve  to  see  the  end  of  the  war. 
But  even  by  1917  it  was  apparent  that  the  method 
of  war  was  tending  to  destroy  the  ideals  for  which 
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it  was  ostensibly  waged,  and  that  to  reverse  a  dictum 
of  Nietzsche,  war  will  desecrate  any  cause,  however 
holy.     Even    in    1917    the   elements    of    real-politik 
could    be   discerned   in    Allied   diplomacy,    and    the 
moral   cost    of   the   war   was   becoming    appallingly 
clear.     Those  who  were  nearest  to  Tom   Bryan  in 
the  closing  months  saw  how  these  things  weighed 
upon  his  mind.     It  did  not  shake  his  faith  in  the 
moral  idea  of  the  State  nor  yet  abate  his  love  for 
England,  but  it  did  bring  him  into  closer  sympathy 
with  the  Absolutists,  whose  protest  now  seemed  pro- 
phetic of  a  new  world-order.     He  knew  at  least  that 
the  post-war  problems  would  be  gigantic  and  baffling, 
and  that  the  chief  of  them  would  be  one  of  moral 
regeneration.     It  was  natural  that  Tom  Bryan,   as 
he  followed  the  course  of  events  from  his  sick-room, 
came  to  dwell  more  and  more  on   the  evangelical 
idea  of  the  grace  of  God.     For  the  war,  even  though 
it  reveals  some  of  the  splendid  quahties  that  often 
lie  hid  in  men,  is  yet  on  the  whole  a  more  awful 
revelation  of  the  weakness  and  inevitable  failure  of 
self-willed    men.     War    discloses    terrible    depths    of 
wickedness    in    human    nature,    and    suggests    the 
precariousness  of  man's  hold  on  morahty  and  culture. 
Man  owes  his  progress  to  a  higher  power,  and  his 
future  depends  on  recognising  his  dependence.    Bryan 
felt  more  and  more  that  man  needed  divine  rein- 
forcement.    For  the  future,  as  he  said,  he  put  his 
hope  in   "  nothing  but   the  grace   of  God  and   the 
changed  hearts  of  men." 


CHAPTER    VI 

CLOSING    DAYS 

The  issue  of  the  Old  Fircrofter  for  December  1913 
opened  with  the  following  paragraph  :  "It  will  be 
with  great  regret  that  Fircrofters  learn  of  the  illness 
of  our  beloved  Warden.  Just  before  half-term  he 
had  to  take  to  his  bed  with  influenza  ;  later,  serious 
internal  troubles  developed,  and  for  some  time  his 
condition  caused  us  great  anxiety.  We  are  now, 
however,  very  glad  to  be  able  to  report  that  he  is 
making  very  satisfactory  progress  towards  recovery. 

"  Mr.  Bryan  pondered  long  to  find  a  message  we 
could  give  to  you  from  him, 

"  The  outcome  of  his  pondering  is  : 

"  'Avoid  intestinal  influenza.'  " 

Unhappily,  this  editorial  optimism  was  not  fully 
justified.  The  Christmas  vacation  was  a  time  of 
great  anxiety.  Continued  and  violent  sickness 
affected  the  liver  and  set  up  a  condition  of  the  blood 
known  as  acetonsemia — a  condition  rare  in  adults 
and  difficult  to  deal  with.  The  patient's  difficulty  in 
retaining  any  food,  and  the  consequent  inability  to 
introduce  into  his  system  the  vitally  necessary  sugar, 
made  recovery  doubtful.  Happily,  the  speciahst 
who  was   called  in  was   able  to   suggest   a   method 
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of  treatment  which  brought  reUef,  and  in  February 
1914  Tom  Bryan  was  able  to  go  to  Bournemouth. 
He  was  away  for  a  month,  and  returned  greatly 
benefited.  He  was  able  to  take  part  in  the  Old 
Fircrofters'  Reunion  at  Easter.  During  the  summer 
he  not  only  lectured  in  the  regular  summer  term, 
but  he  also  contributed  to  a  women's  school  that 
was  held  in  the  summer  vacation.  By  way  of 
holiday,  he  spent  a  fortnight  in  Denmark  with 
Tom  Hackett,  visiting  old  Fircrofters  and  others. 
Consequently  he  began  the  autumn  term  of  1914 
with  high  hopes.  But  before  the  term  was  over 
he  was  compelled  to  take  to  his  bed  once  more.  He 
was  troubled  with  sickness  again.  It  was  thought 
at  first  that  this  was  the  aftermath  of  his  previous 
illness.  The  strain  on  the  digestive  organs  had 
been  very  severe,  and  it  was  natural  that  they  should 
take  a  long  time  to  recover  their  normal  tone. 
Throughout  the  spring  term  of  19 15  Tom  Bryan 
was  practically  out  of  action.  In  the  summer  he 
seemed  to  mend  somewhat.  He  was  able  to  go 
down  to  Fircroft  fairly  often  and  take  some  of  his 
classes.  It  was  obviously  a  tax  on  him,  but  obviously 
also  an  encouragement  and  joy  to  him.  When 
what  was  to  prove  Fircroft's  last  war-session  opened 
in  October  1915  the  Warden  was  able  to  attend 
throughout  the  first  week.  Then  he  had  to  give 
in  and  resign  himself  to  another  winter  in  bed. 
During  this  term  Fircroft  was  offered  to  the  military 
authorities  as  a  V.A.D.  hospital  in  connection  with 
the  first  Southern  Hospital.  The  remaining  handful 
of  students  and  one  tutor  migrated  to  Woodbrooke, 
and  kept  the  Fircroft  tradition  in  being  until  Easter 
1916,    when    the    pressure    of    war-needs    compelled 
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the  closing  of  the  school  altogether.  Tom  Bryan 
watched  these  developments  from  his  sick-room 
with  some  regret  and  anxiety.  He  felt  that  the 
whole  Fircroft  experiment  was  imperilled.  But  he 
recognised  the  claims  of  the  time,  and  perhaps  the 
fact  that  he  could  not  himself  come  down  to  Fircroft 
made  it  easier  for  him  to  accept  and  even  bless  these 
changes.  In  the  course  of  this  winter  it  became 
clear  that  his  illness  was  no  recurrence  of  the  intestinal 
trouble  of  1913.  X-rays  revealed  a  dark  patch  in 
the  lungs.  This  seemed  to  point  to  the  formation 
of  an  abscess  or  abscesses  in  the  lungs.  A  method 
of  treatment  by  injection  was  followed,  but  with 
little  benefit.  Later  symptoms  pointed  to  a  malignant 
growth,  which  could  hardl}^  be  dealt  with  by  opera- 
tion. There  was  little  prospect  of  removing  or 
even  arresting  this  growth,  but  for  two  years  Bryan's 
splendid  vitality,  spiritual  and  physical,  wrestled 
with  the  disease.  A  large  part  of  the  summer  of 
1916  he  spent  at  Bridport,  and  during  this  holiday 
he  went  to  Leicester  for  a  minor  operation  which 
was  attempted  in  the  hope  of  bringing  relief,  but, 
as  it  proved,  to  little  purpose. 

He  returned  in  the  autumn  to  fight  things  out 
to  a  finish  at  Clare  Cottage.  For  eleven  months 
the  long  duel  continued.  As  the  cancer  developed, 
breathing  became  more  difficult  and  painful,  and 
during  the  last  six  months  he  could  not  lie  down. 
He  had  to  be  propped  up  with  pillows  or  to  lean 
forward  and  support  himself  on  a  book-rest.  He 
bore  all  this  with  patience  and  even  with  cheerful- 
ness, and  his  many  visitors  seldom  came  away 
without  marvelling  at  the  fact  that  his  mind  and 
his  faith  rose  clear  above  the  disease.    On  August  19, 
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19 1 7,  he  was  released  from  this  warfare,  and  his 
body  was  laid  to  rest  in  Lodge  Hill  Cemetery  on 
Thursday,  August  23rd.  He  was  fifty-two  years  of  age. 
It  would  not  be  worth  while  to  recall  these  details 
of  a  long  illness  if  the  conflict  with  the  disease  had 
not  been  a  signal  revelation  of  the  character  of  the 
man.  His  cheerfulness  and  hopefulness  continued 
to  the  last.  The  following  letters  to  Mr,  Stanley, 
secretary  of  the  Bristol  Street  Adult  School,  show 
the  spirit  in  which  Tom  Bryan  faced  his  trouble. 
The  first  letter  was  written  from  Miss  Albright's 
home  at  Finstall,  whither  he  had  moved  after  a 
winter  in  bed.  As  soon  as  he  had  recovered  some 
power  of  walking,  he  moved  down  to  Bridport. 
The  other  four  letters  are  written  from  Bridport. 

Dear  Mr.  Stanley, 

The  beautiful  flowers  the  school  sends  me  arrived 
here  safely  and  in  good  condition  last  week.  They  were 
such  lovely  yellow  tulips  and  pink  and  white  tulips.  I  do 
not  know  how  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the  thought- 
fulness  of  the  school  in  sending  them  to  me.  I  have  been 
away  from  school  so  long  that  I  fear  you  will  be  striking 
my  name  o2  the  roll  as  a  lapsed  member.  But  please  give 
me  a  little  longer  grace.  Still  mark  me  "  sick  "  (you  can't 
put  me  down  as  "at  the  front  "),  and  I  hope  to  turn  up  again 
as  lively  as  a  cricket.  I  am  improving  slowly  ;  this  after- 
noon I  went  for  a  little  walk  in  the  garden,  the  first  I  have 
attempted. 

Well,  I  hope  you  are  all  well,  and  the  school  flourishing. 
After  all,  health  is  a  great  gift :  I  never  realised  how  precious 
it  was  till  I  lost  it — but  that  I  suppose  is  true  of  most  of  our 
treasures.  So  when  I  wish  for  you  health  I  am  wishing  you 
one  of  the  great  gifts  of  God. 

With  heartiest  love  to  all  the  members  of  the  school, 

I  remain. 

Yours  sincerely, 

T.  Bryan. 
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May  25,   19 16. 

Dear  Mr.  Stanley, 

At  last  I  have  reached  the  sea,  which  is  to  do  so 
much  to  make  me  well  and  strong  again.  I  earnestly  hope 
and  pray  that  it  will  do  so.  I  wanted  to  come  to  school 
last  Sunday  to  see  you  all  before  I  came  away,  but  I  forgot 
to  put  my  watch  on  an  hour  as  Bonar  Law  and  Lloyd  George 
and  Mr.  Long  said  I  should.  The  consequence  was  that  in 
order  to  catch  the  bus  at  a  quarter  to  seven  I  should  have 
to  get  round  to  the  meeting-place  at  a  quarter  to  six,  and 
to  be  up  at  six  o'clock  I  should  have  to  get  up  at  five.  The 
sum  was  too  much  for  me  in  my  present  state  of  health,  so  I 
gave  it  up.    The  fact  is  that  the  car  had  gone  when  I  woke  up. 

Well,  now  I  am  down  here,  in  a  disused  coastguardsman's 
cottage.  It  stands  on  the  top  of  the  cliffs  overlooldng  the 
sea.  There  are  four  or  five  other  cottages  in  the  row — all 
together  making  an  old  coastguard  station.  But  some 
years  ago  the  coastguard  abandoned  them  (as  being  too 
out  of  the  way,  I  suppose),  and  now  they  are  let  as  furnished 
cottages  to  visitors  during  the  summer  months.  The  place 
stands  on  a  common  on  which  the  loveliest  wild  flowers 
grow.  Our  nearest  neighbours  are  miles  away,  but  the 
millcman  calls  ever^'  morning  on  his  way  to  somewhere  else. 
My  wife  this  morning  had  to  walk  nearly  three  miles  to  get 
something  for  dinner.  The  doctor  said  I  wanted  rest  and 
quiet.  I  shall  get  them  both  down  here.  This  morning 
we  went  down  to  the  strand.  The  larks  on  the  common 
sang,  the  gulls  on  the  sea  called,  and  the  waves  roared  on  the 
beach — apparently  for  their  own  enjoyment  and  for  ours.  No 
other  living  thing  seemed  to  be  in  sight.  I  expect  I  shall 
long  sometimes  to  come  to  school  just  by  way  of  seeing  some- 
body ;  but  this  place  is  very  lovely,  and  it  is  said  will  do  me 
good,  so  I  am  just  going  to  lay  myself  out  to  enjoy  the  lone- 
liness and  the  quiet  for  a  month  or  two. 

There  is  an  adult  school  at  Bridport — a  little  town  about 
four  miles  away  from  here.  As  soon  as  I  am  able  I  shall 
walk  into  Bridport  to  attend  the  school  :  it  will  not  be  just 
yet,  because  my  walking  limit  at  present  is  about  200  yards, 
but  I  hope  it  won't  be  long.  And  when  I  go  I  will  venture 
to  convey  to  them  the  fraternal  greetings  of  Bristol  Street 
School.     That  will  be  right — won't  it  ? 
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And  when  I  come  back  to  school  I  shall  be  very  happy. 
You  would  scarcely  credit  how  much  I  have  missed  the 
good  fellowship  and  the  hand-shake  and  the  lessons  and 
conversation,  and  all  the  rest  that  goes  to  make  up  our  school 
life  and  comradeship.  Still,  the  cheery  messages  you  have 
sent  me  and  the  beautiful  flowers  have  helped  me  during  my 
illness,  and  I  have  been  sure  that  as  the  school  was  never 
absent  from  my  thoughts  on  Sunday  mornings,  so  I  have  had 
each  Sunday  morning  the  kindly  thoughts  and  the  good 
wishes  of  my  school  comrades. 

Well,  now,  my  time  and  strength  are  nearly  exhausted. 
When  I  get  stronger  I  will  write  more. 

With  love  and  good  wishes  to  all  the  officers  and  members 
of  the  school, 

I  remain. 

Yours  sincerely, 

T.  Bryan. 


June  8,   igi6. 

Dear  Mr.  Stanley, 

It  was  a  very  astonished  postman  who  brought  the 
letters  to  our  little  cottage  last  Saturday  morning.  He 
had  piles  of  letters  and  postcards  for  No.  3,  and  nearly  all 
of  them  for  me — birthday  good  wishes  on  cards  and  in 
letters,  and  most  of  them  from  Bristol  Street  School.  I 
appreciate  very  highly  the  kindly  way  in  which  the  members 
remember  me  from  time  to  time,  and  their  good  will  and 
good  wishes  serve  to  buck  me  up  considerably. 

I  am  glad  to  hear  you  had  such  a  fine  afternoon  at  the 
Manor  on  Saturday.  Sorry  I  wasn't  there  to  share  the  fun 
of  Mr.  Noble's  speeches.  But  there — I  can't  be  everywhere^ 
can  I  ?  and  the  place  I  am  in  is  very  delightful  and  charming, 
but  somehow  I  always  feel  that  I  want  to  be  with  the  boys. 
When  I  come  back  we'll  have  a  social  (subject,  of  course,  to 
the  Committee's  will),  and  we'll  have  some  fruit,  and  then  in 
one  evening's  wild  revel  of  coffee  and  cakes  and  fruit  and 
good  fellowship  I  shall  be  able  to  forget  the  loneliness  of 
the  weeks  and  months  spent  down  here. 

My  wife  has  been  trying  to  hunt  up  a  florist,  but  no 
florist  can  she   find   for  miles  around.      However,    she   says 
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she   will    try   again    and   let    you    know    the    result    of   her 
efforts. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  I  am  mending  in  health  down  here. 
I  know  it  because  I  find  it  easier  to  get  up  in  the  morning. 
Whenever  I  used  to  be  late  for  school  or  lie  in  and  miss  school 
I  knew  at  once  that  I  wasn't  well  and  used  to  take  a  little 
medicine.  But  now  1  can  get  up  at  six  and  think  it  is  seven 
(under  the  new  summer-time  plan)  with  the  utmost  ease. 
The  power  and  the  will  to  get  up  in  the  morning  are  a  sure 
index  to  the  state  of  health. 

The  weather  here  is  glorious.  We  have  had  two  stormy 
days  out  of  a  fortnight,  so  we  can't  grumble  at  that.  To-day 
sea  and  sky  and  countryside  conspire  to  raise  a  psalm  of 
praise  to  the  Giver  of  all  good  things.  I  am  all  alone — 
sitting  on  this  great  common  with  not  another  human  being 
in  sight.  So  you  will  not  wonder  if  my  mind  sometimes 
wanders  off  to  Bristol  Street  School,  and  I  recall  the  many 
happy,  glorious  hours  I  have  spent  there. 

Please  give  my  love  to  all  the  scholars,  and  believe  me. 

Yours  sincerely, 

T.  Bryan. 


August  3,    19 16. 
Dear  Mr.  Stanley, 

I  am  sorry  I  have  not  written  sooner  than  this, 
but  I  have  not  been  unmindful  of  you  all.  I  remember  with 
gratitude  the  helpful  comradeships  of  the  school,  and  the 
joy  the  Sunday  morning  meetings  have  brought  to  me.  The 
reason  I  have  not  written  sooner  is  that  three  weeks 
or  so  ago  I  had  a  little  operation  done  and  it  pulled  me 
about  more  than  I  thought  it  would.  It  threw  me  quite 
off  my  feet,  and  now  I  have  to  learn  to  walk  again.  The 
doctor  could  not  give  me  gas  or  chloroform  to  make  me 
unconscious,  so  he  gave  me  cocaine.  Well,  I  have  never 
been  drunk,  but  my  head  for  more  than  a  fortnight  was  in 
that  dazed  and  dizzy  condition  which  I  have  always  associated 
with  drunkenness.  I  see  that  since  I  had  the  operation  the 
Government  have  decided  to  take  over  the  control  of  cocaine 
— so  that's  all  right.  Well,  I  think  I  am  pulling  round  again 
all  right.     I  have  to  lie  out  here  on  this  lovely  common  in 
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full  view  of  the  sea  all  day  waiting  as  patiently  as  I  can  for 
my  lung  to  heal  and  for  my  blood  to  throw  off  the  poison. 
If  fresh  air  can  make  me  well  I  ought  to  get  well  here,  and 
we  can  get  good  rich  milk  from  the  nearest  farm  (about 
a  mile  away)  at  3d.  a  quart.  I  drink  about  a  quart  of  it 
each  day  because  the  doctor  says  I  must.  And  it  is  really 
very  good. 

I  am  very  glad  to  hear  that  the  school  is  flourishing.  Keep 
the  flag  flying  for  the  sake  of  the  boys  when  they  come  home. 
There  is  a  great  future  for  Bristol  Street  School  if  we  are 
true  and  loyal  to  it.  You  can  scarcely  conceive  how  griev- 
ously disappointed  I  am  to  be  away  from  the  school  just 
when  there  is  need  for  every  member  to  be  in  his  place  on 
Sunday  morning  and  to  do  his  duty,  however  simple  and 
modest  the  service  may  be  he  renders.  Here's  the  school 
to  carry  over  the  period  of  the  war,  and  I  have  fallen  out 
of  the  ranks  of  the  carriers  just  when  I  ought  to  have  been 
doing  my  bit.  Well,  I  hope  the  members  will  each  try  to 
carry  a  little  more  to  make  up  for  my  shortcomings.  I  am 
glad  to  hear  how  loyally  and  well  Tom  Hackett  is  helping  ; 
I  knew  he  would  be  the  boy  for  us. 

Please  give  my  heartiest  greetings  and  love  to  all  the 
school,  and  say  how  glad  I  shall  be  to  tell  the  tale  rather 
than  write  it. 

With  love  and  all  good  wishes, 

I  remain, 

Yours  sincerely, 

Tom  Bryan. 


Atfgust  18,   1916. 

Dear  Mr.  Stanley, 

You  will  be  sorry  to  hear  that  my  father  is  not 
so  well,  and  cannot  write  a  letter,  but  he  asked  me  to  write 
in  his  stead  to  say  how  much  he  hopes  you  will  all  have  a 
very  good  meeting  at  the  "  Manor  "  to-morrow.  He  would 
love  to  be  there  with  you  all.  I  know  he  has  been  very 
pleased  to  get  your  letters  telling  him  how  well  the  school 
is  getting  on,  and  he  just  longs  for  the  time  when  he  can 
come  back. 

Dad  asks  me  to  say  how  very  important  the  work  of  the 
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Adult  Schools  will  be  after  the  war,  when  thousands  of  the 
boys  will  be  coming  back  longing  for  the  comradeship  and 
the  love  the  schools  ought  to  be  able  to  give  them,  and  he 
thinks  that  every  member  should  feel  his  responsibility,  and 
try  to  make  the  school  a  second  home  and  a  place  of  guidance 
and  teaching  for  the  boys. 

He  sends  his  love  and  best  wishes  to  every  member. 
With  kind  regards, 

I  remain, 

Yours  sincerely, 

Clare  Bryan. 

Even  when  he  returned  to  Clare  Cottage  in 
September,  he  did  not  lose  heart,  as  is  clear  from  the 
following  extract  from  a  letter  to  Arnold  Rowntree, 
written  in  November  : 

"  As  for  me,  the  doctors  have  solemnly  given  me  up  as 
a  bad  job,  and  everybody  or  nearly  everybody  talks  about 
me  as  though  my  last  daj-s  had  come.  But  I  have  not  given 
myself  up  ;  there  is  grip  in  my  fingers,  light  in  my  eye  and 
joy  in  my  soul. 

If  it  is  time  for  me  to  go  I  will  not  rebel,  but  will  go  as 
cheerfully  as  may  be.  But  under  God's  Will  I  feel  it  would 
be  wrong  for  me  to  give  up  yet ;  so  with  the  help  of  Mother 
Nature  I  am  hoping  and  fighting  on.  I  hope  there  is  ten 
years'  good  work  in  me  j^et.  If  not — good.  But  if  there 
is — better." 

Perhaps  the  best  supplement  to  these  letters 
will  be  found  in  a  short  appreciation  from  the  pen 
of  Dr.  Rendel  Harris.  In  looking  back  on  the  life 
of  Tom  Bryan,  Dr.  Harris  dwells  on  the  closing 
days,  and  sets  the  inspiration  of  Bryan's  endurance 
almost  above  the  helpfulness  of  his  many  activities. 

"  When  I  asked  myself  in  regard  to  our  friend 
Tom  Bryan  what  it  was   that   stood    out   most  in 
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my  remembrance  as  to  the  meaning  of  his  completed 
hfe  (for  it  is  completed  now  from  the  '  broken  arc  ' 
of  earth  to  the  '  perfect  round  '  of  Heaven),  I 
found  myself  looking  away  from  Fircroft,  both  back- 
ward as  well  as  forward.  Everyone  will  be  able 
to  point  to  the  rich  educational  harvest  for  which 
his  life  was  scattered  as  a  broadcast  handful  of 
seed.  Some  will  point  to  his  value  institutionally, 
as  the  pioneer  of  new  methods  in  dealing  with  those 
who  had  slight  advantages.  Others  will  show  how 
even  institutions  do  not  arise  apart  from  personalities, 
who  carry  plans  from  paper  to  perfection,  through 
their  power  of  sympathy  and  their  capacity  for 
leadership ;  indeed,  we  shall  almost  have  to  ask 
for  a  new  Tom  Bryan  if  we  are  to  keep  up  and  carry 
on  the  old  Fircroft.  But  this  is  not  the  side  of  the 
question  which  has  impressed  me  most.  Of  course 
he  was  magnetic,  you  would  have  found  that  out 
quickly  enough  if  you  were  ever  at  the  opposite 
pole  to  him  ;   and  no  doubt  he  is  magnetic  still  : 

Rapt  from  the  fickle  and  the  frail. 
With  gathered  powers,  but  the  same. 
Pierces  the  keen  seraphic  flame 
From  orb  to  orb,  from  veil  to  veil. 

To  me,  however,  his  life  is  the  object-lesson  of  en- 
durance and  of  patience.  One  thinks  of  the  strain 
of  study  at  Glasgow  University  :  Glasgow  (and  the 
Scotch  Universities  generally)  has  always  been  a 
place  to  '  scorn  delights  and  live  laborious  days,' 
the  Hving  being  small  enough  in  the  experience  of 
many  sturdy  souls  who  could  '  cultivate  literature 
on  a  httle  oatmeal,'  and,  like  Tom  Bryan,  make 
the  porridge  themselves  ;    but  Glasgow  has  seldom 
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seen  a  Southern  student  with  such  a  Northern  power 
of  endurance.  Others  have  described  what  it  meant  ; 
our  friend  Stanyon,  for  example,  who  knew  all  about 
it.  It  makes  one's  eyes  big  with  wonderment  to 
watch  these  boys  in  training  :  athletics  is  a  baby 
to  it  :  it  was  great  ;  we  will  not  venture  to  say  it 
ought  to  have  been  made  easier.  God  knows  whether 
Carnegie  will  produce  better  results  than  old  Dame 
Poverty.  And  then  we  look  forward  and  see  the 
end  of  life  made  possible  by  the  beginning,  the  last 
act  in  a  great  drama  of  strenuous  patience.  It  was 
much  to  those  of  us  who  had  the  privilege  of  visiting 
him  in  those  last  days  (and  years)  to  see  an  uncom- 
plaining, unruffled  spirit  on  the  rack,  and  to  know 
that  something  was  being  done  this  way,  which 
Divine  Grace  and  Holy  Hands  were  operating  from 
the  unseen  world. 

"  He  had,  however,  some  impatiences  of  his  own, 
especially  with  what  he  thought  to  be  unreality. 
I  was  one  day  lecturing  on  the  theme  in  the  prophet, 
where  the  fig-tree  does  not  blossom  and  the  labour 
of  the  olive  has  failed,  and  had  explained,  the  best 
I  could,  the  mystical  doctrine  of  abandonment  to 
God  in  blighted  hopes  and  unrealised  opportunities. 
He  spoke  to  me  afterwards  and  said  that  no  one 
would  believe  any  such  thing,  and  that  he  didn't 
beheve  it.  It  was  not  long  after  that  his  own 
field  went  fallow,  and  his  own  fig-tree  was  barked  ; 
then  he  illustrated  the  mystical  doctrine  and  took 
his  place  with  the  prophets  and  the  saints  to  declare 
things  which  he  had  before  believed  to  be  unreal. 
One  day,  when  doubled  up  with  pain,  he  asked  me 
if  there  was  not  a  verse  of  a  hymn  which  ran  thus 
and  thus  (mentioning  a  fragment  of  one  of  the  great 
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Evangelical  hymns,  I  think  it  was  '  Love  Divine, 
all  loves  excelling  ')  :  it  had  been  running  in  his  own 
mind  all  dajr.  We  repeated  it  together,  and  then 
he  confided  to  me  that  he  used  to  think  the  language 
of  religious  people  in  regard  to  Divine  Grace  and 
the  like  was  unreal,  but  that  he  had  changed  his 
mind.  In  fact,  he  was  saying  the  great  things 
himself,  and  saying  them  with  perfect  naturalness 
and  utmost  reality.  So  the  sick-bed  was  the 
University  out  of  which  he  took  his  last  degree, 
in  the  School  of  the  Holy  Patience,  with  honours, 
or,  as  they  say  in  the  German  Universities,  summa 
cum  laude :  with  more  than  an  academic  '  "Well 
done  '  from  One  who,  as  the  Salvation  Army  lassie 
said,  always  says  '  well  done  '  to  those  who  have 
done  well." 

One  other  illustration  of  Tom  Bryan's  conscious- 
ness of  God's  presence  comes  back  to  me  as  I  write. 
When  I  went  to  see  him  one  morning,  after  a  night 
in  which  he  had  slept  little,  he  spoke  to  me  of  the 
well-known  verses  in  Psalm  cxxxix.  : 

If  I  say,  '  Surely  the  darkness  shall  cover  me,' 

Even  the  night  shall  be  light  about  me. 

Yea,  the  darkness  hideth  not  from  Thee, 

But  the  night  shineth  as  the  day  : 

The  darkness  and  the  light  are  both  alike  to  Thee. 

He  told  me  he  had  found  this  true  in  his  own  ex- 
perience. Some  of  his  best  times  came  to  him  in 
the  small  hours  of  the  morning.  And  the  night 
of  death  was  also  light  about  him.  He  entered  the 
valley  with  faith  undimmed  and  courage  undefeated. 


CHAPTER    VII 

SOME    PERSONAL     CHARACTERISTICS 
AND  SOME  TRIBUTES   TO   THE  MAN 

Tom  Bryan  was  of  about  middle  height,  but  he 
looked  rather  less,  because  lie  was  broad  of  shoulder 
and  thick-set.  In  outward  appearance  he  was  the 
embodiment  of  sturdiness  and  tenacity,  and  in  his 
case  the  outward  appearance  corresponded  to  the 
inward  reality.  His  face  in  repose  was  somewhat 
hea\y,  and  though  his  forehead  suggested  capacity, 
it  was  not  till  you  met  his  gaze  that  you  began  to 
realise  his  spiritual  qualit}'.  His  "  beautiful  brown 
eyes  "  awakened  interest  and  riveted  attention. ^ 
His  whole  soul  was  in  his  eyes.  His  keen  interest 
in  men  and  things,  his  delight  in  wrestling  with  the 
problems  of  study  and  teaching,  were  reflected  there. 
But,  above  all,  there  dwelt  in  his  eyes  a  perpetual 
wonder — the  wonder  at  once  of  the  child  and  of 
the  philosopher.  And  his  gaze  was  infectious.  It 
made  men  aware  of  the  wonder  of  existence. 

Of  his  tenacity  it  is  almost  superfluous  to  speak 
further.  He  was  a  loyal  friend,  and  he  appreciated 
loyalty  in  others.     He  had  his  first  loves  in  literature 

*  Holger  Begtrup,  the  head  of  Frederiksborg  Hojskole,  and 
a  close  friend  of  Tom  Br\-an,  says,  "  Especially,  I  will  never 
forget  him  standing  before  his  '  boys  '  and  speaking  to  them 
with  his  beautiful  brown  eyes  fixed  upon  their  faces." 
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and  lie  never  forgot  them.  Favourite  quotations 
and  old  yarns  he  was  never  tired  of  repeating.  A 
couple  of  short  stanzas  from  James  Whitcomb  Riley 
will  always  be  associated  with  the  memory  of  Tom 
Bryan  in  the  minds  of  many  ;  they  were  so  often 
on  his  lips.^  Uncle  Remus,  Huckleberry  Finn  and 
Tom  Sawyer,  Riley's  poems — if  he  read  them  once, 
he  read  them  a  hundred  times.  He  believed  in 
old  friends.  Dr.  Harris  used  to  close  the  Monday 
morning  devotionals  at  Woodbrooke  with  the  same 
hymn,  "  How  sweet  the  name  of  Jesus  sounds." 
The  practice  appealed  to  Tom  Brv'an.  He  declared 
it  a  great  idea. 

In  the  same  way  he  held  on  to  any  jobs  he  under- 
took. If  he  once  set  his  hand  to  a  plough,  it  was 
most  difficult  to  get  him  to  withdraw  it.  And  as 
he  was  almost  as  ready  to  take  on  jobs  as  he  was 
reluctant  to  drop  them,  he  steadily  overworked. 
But  he  served  any  cause  he  cared  about  with  an 
unswerving  devotion.  In  his  judgments  on  men 
and  in  his  general  conviction  he  showed  the  same 
strength  of  grip.  The  appreciations  which  form 
the  later  part  of  this  chapter  do  not  at  all  exaggerate 
the  kindhness  of  Bryan's  judgments,  but  if  by  any 
chance  he  formed  an  unfavourable  impression,  it 
was  not  easy  to  shake  that  impression,  even  if  it 
was  in  part  mistaken.     Usually  his  views  were  so 

I  It  ain't  no  use  to  grumble  or  complain, 
It's  just  as  cheap  and  easy  to  rejoice: 
When  God  sorts  out  the  weather  and  sends  rain. 
Why,  rain's  my  choice. 

The  world  is  full  of  roses  and  the  roses  full  of  dew  : 

And  the  dew  is  full  of  heavenly  love  that  drips  for  me  and  you. 
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healthy  that  a  tenacious  grip  on  them  was  pure 
gain  ;  but  if,  as  would  occasionally  happen,  he 
took  up  a  theory  in  Biblical  criticism  or  political 
science  that  was  one-sided,  it  was  sometimes  difficult 
to  loosen  his  hold.  Here,  however,  the  element  of 
wonder  deep-seated  in  his  nature  served  to  correct 
the  excesses  that  might  otherwise  have  arisen  from 
the  tendency  to  cling  tight  to  opinions  which  for 
any  reason  particularl}^  appealed  to  him.  Humour 
has  its  roots  in  that  same  element  of  wonder,  which 
welcomes  the  unexpected  in  everything,  and  Bryan's 
sense  of  humour  played  about  many  subjects  in- 
cluding his  own  theories.  He  could  appreciate  a 
joke  at  his  own  expense.  He  used  to  tell  of  an 
applicant  for  admission  to  Fircroft  who  called  at 
Clare  Cottage  when  the  Warden  was  gardening. 
Bryan  was  engaged  in  trenching  and  up  to  his  knees 
in  soil.  He  decided  to  interview  the  man  there  and 
then.  "  Well,"  said  the  visitor,  "  I  came  to  see 
the  head  of  Fircroft,  not  a  blooming  navvy."  Bryan 
relished  this  immensely.  He  was  quite  ready  to 
make  demands  on  other  men's  sense  of  humour. 
He  would  frequently  get  men  to  commit  themselves 
to  dubious  or  ridiculous  propositions  by  asserting 
them  with  a  straight  face.  He  would  keep  an 
audience  or  a  chairman  on  tenterhooks  by  playing 
round  with  dangerous  themes  as  if  he  had  forgotten 
the  subject  on  which  he  had  intended  or  was  an- 
nounced to  speak.  At  Bristol  they  remember  such 
an  occasion  when  Tom  Bryan  seemed  to  be  leading 
off  on  to  forbidden  ground,  and  then  with  a  merry 
laugh  turned  round  to  the  chairman  with  the  words, 
"  And  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  not  been  playing 
the  giddy  goat  as  you  have  been  thinking,  but  this 
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leads  up  to  our  subject."  Those  who  camped  with 
Bryan  or  went  excursions  with  him  must  have 
memories  stored  with  instances  of  his  humour. 
Here  are  one  or  two  reminiscences  of  this  character. 
Tom  Bryan  when  at  Walworth  used  to  run  holiday 
camps  for  those  connected  with  the  Browning  Hall 
who  could  not  afford  a  better  holiday.  He  contrived 
to  give  them  ten  daj^s  in  the  country  for  14s.  One 
year  he  ran  such  a  camp  at  Ockley,  Surre3^  All 
meals  had  to  be  taken  in  the  open,  as  there  were 
only  small  barns  which  were  used  as  sleeping  quarters. 
"  While  taking  meals,"  says  a  camper,  "  we  were 
surrounded  by  the  animals  of  the  farm,  and  what 
was  more,  we  often  lost  towels,  swabs,  etc.  One 
day  T.  B.  had  just  taken  the  cloth  off  the  puddhig 
and  was  proceeding  to  portion  it  out  when  he  happened 
to  turn  his  head  and  saw  the  pigs  eating  the  pudding 
cloth.  I  never  heard  Tom  laugh  so  much  in  my 
life  ;  he  roared,  and  in  his  dry  way  wanted  to  know 
if  that  was  the  way  they  made  streaky  bacon," 
Humour  is,  of  course,  a  godsend  in  camp,  and  it 
carried  Bryan  past  many  rough  corners.  The  same 
friend  recalls  an  occasion  when  Bryan  was  overcharged 
by  a  farmer  for  a  broken  bowl.  The  man  demanded 
2s.  6d.  for  a  bowl  worth  is.  "  Bryan  tried  to  reason 
it  out  with  the  farmer,  but  it  was  no  good,  the 
farmer  would  have  his  2s.  6d.  But  Tom  said  to 
me  afterwards,  '  If  my  missus  had  to  pay  2s.  6d 
for  a  bowl  like  that,  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  I 
had  to  put  in  for  a  rise  in  my  salary.'  "  Here  are 
two  other  reminiscences  from  the  same  trustworthy 
source.  During  their  time  at  Walworth  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Bryan  moved  house  once  or  twice.  They 
lived  first  in  a  flat  in  York  Street  and  then  at  No.  4 
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Phelp  Street.     Tliis  last  was  a  four-roomed  house, 
and  when  a  house  at  the  corner  of  the  street,  con- 
taining six  rooms,  fell  vacant,  they  moved  into  it. 
A    back-room    was    to    be    Tom's    study.     But    the 
rooms  proved  disappointingly  small,  and  this  occa- 
sioned one  of  Tom's  unexpected  humorous  outbursts. 
"  We  had  gone  out,"  writes  his  friend,  G.  A.  Hawkes, 
"  for  the  Whitsun  Monday  holiday  to  Sidcup.     We 
had  gone  by  train  to  Chislehurst,  and  while  walking 
across   the   common    the    ladies   who   were  with   us 
suggested  that  we  should  rest  a  little,   and  as  we 
were    quite    agreeable    we    sat    under    some    bushes 
for  some  time.     From  sitting,  Tom  lay  flat  on  his 
back,  and  while  in  that  position  he  came  out  with  : 
'  Well,   the   man  who  could  not  be  happy  in  sur- 
roundings hke  these  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  himself, 
and  the  man  who  built  our  httle  back  room  ought 
to  be  hung  !  '  "     This  is  trivial  enough,  but  it  has 
T.B.'s   characteristic   raciness   about   it.     The   other 
story,    also    trivial    enough,    illustrates    his  delight 
in    doing   things    himself.     At    one    of   his    summer 
camps,  "  Some  of  the  campers,  being  fond  of  fishing, 
had   gone   to   have   what   they   called   a   peg-down 
match,  i.e.  a  place  was  pegged  out  for  them  to  stand 
and  fish  for  a  certain  time  and  catch  what  they  could  : 
the  one  who  caught  the  most  would  be  the  winner. 
Tom  came  up  and  wanted  to   know  all   about  it, 
and  being  told,  said  he  would  try  his  luck.     Only 
one   of   the   competitors  had  caught  anything,  and 
that   was   a   fish   weighing   about   3   ounces.     Time 
was   just   on   the   stroke   of   being   up,   when   Tom, 
who  had  been  sitting  watching  his  float,  uttered  a 
cry  and  flung  his  rod  full  length  over  his  head,  and 
lay  flat  on  his  back,  exclaiming,   '  What  on  earth 
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was  that  ?  '  When  we  looked,  about  twenty  yards 
from  him  at  the  end  of  the  line  was  an  eel.  '  My 
word  ! '  said  Tom,  '  if  it  had  been  a  shark,  I  should 
not  have  been  surprised  :  I  thought  it  was  going 
to  pull  me  into  the  water.'  The  eel  was  found  to 
weigh  about  2  ounces."  But  Bryan  did  not  really 
care  for  fishing  ;  he  had  too  much  sympathy  with 
the  fish. 

These  stories  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  com- 
panionableness  and  the  homeliness  of  Tom  Bryan, 
His  home  was  always  open  to  his  friends,  whether 
in  Walworth  or  Bournville.  The  back-room  in 
the  house  at  Phelp  Street  was  meant  to  protect 
Bryan  from  the  incursions  of  visitors,  but  he  was 
always  hauling  fellows  in  for  what  he  would  call 
a  "  chow-chow."  That  may  be  treated  as  a  port- 
manteau word,  a  combination  of  cocoa  and  chat, 
or  again  it  may  suggest  chewing  the  cud  in  reflecting 
on  the  experiences  of  the  day.  But  the  word  really 
explains  itself.  Bryan  was  a  master  of  the  homely 
talk  which  can  pass  from  the  light  vein  to  the  deepest 
things  of  life  without  effort.  In  his  Fircroft  days 
he  laid  himself  out  on  Sundays  to  be  at  home  with 
his  "  boys."  Sunday  was  the  day  when  home- 
sickness would  come  over  the  Fircrofter,  but  a  cup 
of  tea  after  dinner  and  a  chat  round  the  fire  in  the 
front  room  at  Clare  Cottage  proved  sovereign 
remedies  for  home-sickness.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  one  'Crofter  thought  he  should  be  satisfied 
with  heaven  if  it  was  as  good  as  Clare  Cottage  on 
Sunda3's,  and  that  another,  when  the  time  came  to 
mourn  his  departed  leader,  asked  permission  to 
spend  a  few  minutes  alone  in  the  front  room,  since 
to  him  it  was  hallowed  ground. 

7 
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Among  the  many  appreciations  which  were  written 
or  pubhshcd  about  the  time  of  Tom  Bryan's  passing, 
two  seem  to  stand  out.  One  is  from  t?ie  pen  of 
Marcus  Sorensen,  a  Danish  Fircrofter.  It  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Fir  croft  Magazine  in  191 8,  but  our 
readers  will  agree  that  it  is  worth  reprinting  here. 
The  other  was  written  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Gougti,  a  friend 
of  the  Walworth  days.  Some  points  in  either  sketch 
have  already  been  utilised,  but  we  cannot  do  better 
than  close  this  brief  memoir  by  printing  these  two 
tributes  practically  in  full.  They  will  gather  up 
impressions  that  are  scattered  through  the  preceding 
chapters. 


DENMARK'S    TRIBUTE. 

BY 

Marcus  C.  Sorensen. 

It  is  ringing  !  I  am  turning  round  in  bed  rubbing 
my  eyes  a  little  and  lying  half  dreaming.  Suddenly 
a  light  is  before  my  eyes,  the  time  must  be  half-past 
seven.  Oh  !  that  is  why  it  was  ringing.  The  sun 
is  shining  warm  and  roguish  through  the  window. 
Like  an  electric  stream  a  new  thought  shoots  through 
my  brain.  I  am  "  on  squad."  This  means  that 
I  have  to  get  up  one  quarter  of  an  hour  before  my 
comrades  in  order  to  get  the  breakfast  ready.  It 
means  bustle  with  plates,  knives,  forks,  and  spoons, 
cutting  bread,  dealing  the  porridge  and  being 
attentive  in  the  service  of  the  tables.  It  means 
clearing  the  table  in  a  tearing  hurry  in  order  to  be 
finished    by    nine    o'clock.     Consequently :      Quick 
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out  of  bed,  get  dressed  and  headfirst  downstairs, 
for  the  httle  Scotch  fellow  is  already  playing  with 
the  plates  while  he  is  singing  "  Scots  wha  hae," 
and  the  third  man  is  laboriously  cutting,  or  rather 
sawing,  the  bread  into  chunks. 

Now  we  can  ring  again.  The  table  is  ready  and 
Tom  Bryan,  our  Warden,  is  already  seated  at  the 
end  of  the  table.  While  we  are  having  our  breakfast 
we  discuss  the  news  the  morning  paper  has  brought. 
The  meal  finished,  we  clear  the  table  swiftly.  The 
work  goes  lightly  and  swiftly,  for  to  be  "  on  squad  " 
entails  some  of  the  most  pleasant  of  the  domestic 
duties  the  republic  puts  before  its  members.  At 
nine  we  gather  for  morning  reading  ;  after  a  hymn 
one  of  the  pupils  reads  a  piece  aloud  to  us.  Then 
we  sing  another  song,  and  after  a  couple  of  minutes' 
silence  we  have  a  conversation  about  the  reading. 

These  morning  readings  were  some  of  the  richest 
hours  at  Fircroft,  Tom  Bryan,  creator  and  leader 
of  Fircroft,  is  our  teacher,  our  chum,  our  friend ; 
we  belong  to  him,  he  belongs  to  us.  He  works 
for  the  school  with  life  and  soul,  he  speaks  to  us, 
chatting  with  us,  is  with  us  in  all  our  discussions, 
and  is  a  welcome  guest  on  the  tennis  courts  ;  he 
shares  all  our  amusements  and  is  the  happiest  and 
most  jolly  comrade  of  all.  He  is  a  born  teacher 
and  educator.  Where  he  is  there  is  always  light 
in  the  eyes  and  beating  hearts.  He  can  warm  us 
up  as  no  one  else  can,  especially  in  these  morning 
hours.  When  the  boys  had  been  blowing  on  the 
chaff  a  little,  T.  B. — that  is  his  name  at  school — 
would  blow,  and  he  could  find  the  wheat.  He  has 
the  genial  glance  which  penetrates  through  and 
finds  the  place  where  the  life  germ  is  hidden.     In 
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a  few  words  he  will  discover  the  object  so  that  it 
is  as  clear  as  if  we  had  known  it  a  lifetime. 

Thus  starts  the  day  at  Fircroft,  and  in  that  spirit 
all  the  work  is  done.  The  subjects  are  the  same 
as  in  a  Danish  High  School,  reading,  writing,  arith- 
metic, history,  nature  study,  gardening,  Bible  study, 
and  now  in  war  time  ambulance  training.  But 
in  spite  of  the  abundance  of  subjects,  there  are 
only  four  or  five  teaching  hours,  but  there  are  more 
for  private  study  and  sport ;  both  of  these  things 
must  be  looked  after,  they  are  very  important  in 
the  school. 

At  Fircroft  it  is  not  enough  to  listen,  we  can 
interrupt  the  teacher  and  ask  questions  in  the  middle 
of  a  lesson  ;  in  return  the  teacher  can  put  questions 
to  the  pupils  at  any  time.  Consequently  the  teaching 
takes  the  place  of  a  conversation  concerning  the 
different  subjects  for  the  day,  and  experience  shows 
that  in  this  way  both  teacher  and  pupils  receive 
most  benefit. 

The  pupils  feel  strongly  that  they  are  on  an 
enterprise  that  will  bring  happiness  and  blessing 
in  proportion  to  the  inclination  and  energy  with 
which  they  take  part,  therefore  the  leisure  moments 
are  used  diligently.  Sport !  yes.  Who  has  forgotten 
the  tennis  court  or  the  football  ground  with  the 
two  plum-trees  as  goalposts  ? 

To  the  unforgettable  times  at  Fircroft  belong 
the  Mazzini  hours,  that  is,  when  we,  together  with 
T.  B.,  study  Mazzini's  Ditties  of  Man.  Mazzini 
is  for  T.  B.  what  Grundtvig  is  for  a  good  Danish 
High  Schoolman.  There  are  not  many  old  Fir- 
crofters  who  have  not  some  of  Mazzini's  works  on 
their  bookshelves,  and  every  time  they  look  through 
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them  they  can  in  their  thoughts  see  T.  B.  standing 
at  his  desk,  bent  shghtly  forward,  one  foot  upon 
a  chair,  his  eyes  beaming  and  continually  looking 
from  one  to  another  of  us  ;  his  right  hand  is  clenched, 
his  arm  stretched  out.  The  sentences  being  ham- 
mered into  our  brains,  we  sit  almost  breathless, 
overwhelmed  by  the  mighty  spring  of  thought 
that  is  opened  for  us.  With  what  power  they  came 
upon  us  !  Oh  !  that  is  a  unique  sensation  !  When 
the  hour  is  over  T.  B.  will  come  and  take  one's 
arm  for  a  walk  in  the  garden,  he  will  speak  about 
Denmark,  He  will  tell  you  yarns  about  his  travels 
and  perhaps  he  will  take  the  "  Hojskolesangbog," 
and  then  you  will  have  to  help  him  sing  some  of 
his  favourite  Danish  songs. 

Twice  a  week  we  have  writing  exercises  and 
criticism.  Every  man  is  allotted  a  certain  day  to 
write  about  a  subject  which  he  can  choose  for 
himself.  A  list  of  names  and  dates  is  in  the  school- 
room, and  when  our  day  is  due  we  must  read  our 
essay  before  the  class.  Every  one  must  express 
his  opinion  on  the  subject,  and  it  is  sometimes  a 
pure  purgatory  to  go  through.  The  criticism  is  not 
only  on  the  choice  of  the  subject  but  also  on  the 
form  of  it,  the  choice  of  words  and  all  that  belongs 
to  writing  about  a  subject.  You  can  imagine  how 
the  poor  author  feels  while  he  is  reading  his  paper, 
knowing  all  that  is  to  follow. 

To  the  most  unforgettable  hours  at  Fircroft  belong 
the  famous  "  Cosy  evenings  "  held  weekly.  What  is 
that  ?  Repeat  the  word  "  Cosy  "  to  an  old  Fir- 
crofter  and  the  effect  will  be  striking  :  his  eyes 
will  shine,  as  in  imagination  he  is  back  in  the  school- 
room,   where    Mr.    Hicklin    is    seated    with    his    one 
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leg  over  the  back  of  a  chair  waiting  to  hear  a  song 
proposed.  A  number  is  called  out,  and  the  moment 
after  there  is  a  quivering  vibration  in  the  room. 
Oh  !  what  a  song,  not  only  sung  with  voices  but 
with  arms  and  legs  also.  Five  or  six  voices  are 
screaming  in  each  other's  ears,  and  laughter  is 
shaking  one  so  that  one's  chair  is  near  to  breaking, 
and  who  is  the  leader  ? — of  course  T.  B.  He  is 
in  his  right  mood,  and  when  the  song  is  over  he 
will  tell  us  one  of  his  yarns,  which  shake  one  with 
laughter  and  bring  tears  into  the  eyes.  After  a 
song  another  yarn  and  another  song,  and  so  on. 
If  a  stranger  suddenly  came  into  the  room  he  would 
be  under  the  impression  that  he  was  in  an  asylum, 
but  it  would  not  be  long  before  he  would  be  shouting 
with  the  rest. 

Or  "  Cosy "  can  also  have  another  impression. 
That  is  when  sitting  in  a  half-circle  round  the  open 
fireplace  in  the  dining-room,  the  only  light  coming 
from  the  open  fire.  T.  B.,  a  little  tired,  from  a 
deep  armchair,  is  telling  us  of  his  experiences  in 
life.  As  we  listen  we  wonder  and  are  overwhelmed, 
for  behind  the  story  we  feel  the  life-beat,  the  warmth 
of  the  heart.  It  is  like  a  new  spring  that  is  opened 
for  us.  We  know  that  in  spite  of  different  stages 
of  development  and  of  knowledge  we  belong  to 
one  another,  that  a  higher  power  binds  us  to  Fir- 
croft,  and  that  the  bond  is  strong  because  it  comes 
right  from  the  heart. 

The  pupils  at  Fircroft  come  from  the  working 
classes,  that  is  people  who  know  about  the  side 
streets  and  slums.  They  know  life  as  it  is  known  in 
the  big  factories,  they  have  had  very  little  schooling, 
but  have  come  to  Fircroft  with  a  hunger  and  an  eager- 
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ness  to  learn  that  makes  them  the  best  pupils.  They 
write  yard-long  exercises  about  poHtics  and  religious 
problems,  and  read  history  and  philosophy  with  an 
appetite  of  a  thirteen-year-old  schoolboy  for  penny 
dreadfuls.  They  can  let  go  at  times,  and  every  one 
can  make  noise  enough  for  three.  They  are  the  best 
of  chums  on  the  playing-field,  and  in  walks  always 
ready  to  help  one  another.  They  know  why  they  are 
in  school,  they  have  got  a  big  and  glorious  object, 
to  be  educated  and  able  to  serve  their  people  and 
country.  Thus  Fircroft  is  a  factory  for  arming 
them  for  the  battle  in  the  heart  of  busy  restless 
England.  Yes  in  the  heart,  and  it  is  the  heart's 
work  that  is  done.  It  seems  so  very  poor  that  there 
is  only  one  school  of  this  kind  in  this  mighty 
"  million  world." 

Thus  is — or  was — Fircroft,  because  Fircroft  is  not 
working  any  more.  The  war  that  spoils  everything 
has  also  spoilt  that  httle  Enghsh  High  School.  As 
the  war  goes  on  it  demands  more  and  bigger  sacrifices 
of  the  country,  as  it  does  of  the  single  individual. 

When  it  was  decided  that  Fircroft  should  become 
a  convalescent  home  for  wounded  soldiers,  it  was  a 
hard  blow  to  many  an  old  'Crofter,  but  since  that  time 
Fircroft  has  been  serving  the  country  in  this  way. 

Fircroft  is  no  more.  And  now  Tom  Bryan — the 
soul  of  the  work — is  dead.  When  the  message 
came  over  the  North  Sea,  it  did  not  come  as  a 
surprise.  Yet  it  is  hard  to  reahse  that  he  is  no 
more,  and  that  we  shall  not  see  his  fresh  and  strong, 
his  rich  and  glorious  personahty  with  us.  Yes, 
how  rich  he  was.  I  have  never  met  any  man  who 
was  so  winsome  as  he.  He  won  with  the  first 
impression    and   never   lost.     The    more    you    knew 
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him,  the  more  strongly  you  felt  yourself  drawn  to 
him  ;  he  was  never  a  false  god  for  anybody,  he 
was  a  personality,  a  human  being.  He  did  not 
hide  his  faults,  they  were  so  natural  that  we  did 
not  speak  of  them. 

Tom  Bryan  was  a  genuine  gospel  teacher  ;  seldom 
did  you  meet  the  gospel  so  clear  and  strong  as  in 
his  mouth.  He  had  a  wonderfully  natural  way  of 
speaking  about  the  highest  things,  it  was  perhaps 
because  he  was  in  such  close  touch  with  what  he 
spoke  about. 

In  his  speaking  he  knew  how  to  touch  every  string, 
from  the  deepest  to  the  most  humorous,  from  the 
most  sorrowful  to  the  brightest.  He  was  free  born, 
never  elaborated,  was  always  genuine,  never  with 
a  false  note  ;  his  speaking,  like  his  appearance,  was 
always  natural,  always  himself,  this  was  because 
he  had  a  sincere  and  boundless  faith  in  the  good 
in  his  fellow  creatures  ;  he  would  not  attribute  any 
discreditable  motive  to  his  fellow  man.  "  Always 
believe  the  best  about  your  fellow  man,  even  if 
you  do  not  understand  him,"  was  his  motto  ; 
he  never  judged  or  criticised.  I  remember  once 
when  the  conversation  turned  to  the  war  and  who 
was  really  responsible  for  it  ;  the  discussion  was 
hard  and  bitter,  not  least  when  directed  against 
England's  diplomatic  and  political  systems.  Tom 
Bryan  sat  still  and  listened.  Then  he  started  in 
his  strange  way  :  "  Every  one  of  us  have  a  share 
in  the  responsibility,  because  we  did  nothing  to 
alter  this  system  and  these  men.  We  have  often 
done  things  which  were  not  right,  and  have  left 
undone  things  we  knew  to  be  right  without  feeling 
any    remorse    of    conscience.     If    everybody    always 
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knew  and  always  did  what  they  knew  to  be  right, 
then  this  war  would  never  have  come."  With  all 
his  love  for  other  lands,  England  was  his  country 
and  the  place  on  earth  that  he  loved  best. 

"  The  boys,"  his  dear  pupils,  are  scattered,  some 
in  France  in  the  firing  line,  some  in  the  Ambulance 
and  Hospital  services,  and  some  in  prison  as  con- 
scientious objectors,  but  Tom  Bryan  had  heart 
for  them  all,  and  did  not  criticise  any  ;  he  believed 
that  each  one  followed  that  voice  that  spoke  to 
him  from  within.  When  I  came  back  to  England 
in  the  summer  of  1916  I  of  course  went  straight 
to  Tom  Bryan,  but  he  had  altered  to  such  an  extent 
that  I  hardly  knew  him  again.  When  I  had  to 
leave  and  wished  him  good-bye  he  said  :  "  We  shall 
see  one  another  again,  if  not  here,  then  beyond."  The 
answer  was  followed  by  one  of  his  glorious  smiles. 

I  once  again  had  the  opportunity  to  visit  him. 
Oh  how  he  had  altered  !  It  was  a  great  strain  for 
him  to  talk,  but  the  strength  of  soul  was  the  same  ; 
never  before  did  I  see  so  much  soul  power  in  so 
weak  a  frame.  "  We  shall  see  one  another  again  " 
was  his  last  greeting ;  his  hope  was  great,  it  reached 
through  death. 


IN   MEMORY    OF   TOM    BRYAN. 

BY 

George  W.  Gough. 

On  a  Saturday  afternoon  a  year  ago  I  was  walking 
very  slowly  and  thoughtfully  down  the  lane  in 
Bournville    which    leads    from    the    open    country, 
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past  Fircroft,  to  Clare  Cottage.  It  was  one  of  those 
delightful  early  autumn  afternoons  on  which,  in 
England,  it  is  a  joy  merely  to  be  alive.  For  the 
year  is  then  as  a  strong  man  in  the  beauty  and  glow 
of  his  maturity,  putting  forth  a  golden  harvest  of 
work  well  done  and  praise  nobly  garnered.  Yet  I 
lingered,  for  my  heart  was  heavy.  A  melodious 
chime  of  bells  was  filling  the  air  with  a  beauty  of 
tone  that  matched  the  sweetness  of  sight  and  savour 
around.  But  as  I  paced  along,  with  feet  and  heart 
of  lead,  this  is  what  the  music  was  saying  : 

Time,  like  an  ever-rolling  stream. 
Bears  all  its  sons  away. 

And  I  was  going,  in  my  soul  I  knew  I  was  going, 
to  see  Tom  Bryan  for  the  last  time.  The  strong 
man,  sturdy-framed  as  he  was  sturdy-hearted,  had 
been  worn  to  the  shadow  of  himself  by  the  disease 
that  was  clawing  at  his  vitals.  True  he  had  talked 
but  yesterday  of  a  voyage  to  Boston,  where  he  would 
recover  his  former  self  amid  the  haunts  and  memories 
of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers— his  very  kith  and  kin  in 
soul  and  spirit.  But  he  had  talked  with  the  shadow 
of  death  on  his  face.  For  him  the  river  of  time 
was  merging  into  the  ocean  of  eternity.  When 
the  music  ceased,  I  entered  the  familiar  cottage, 
had  a  quiet,  precious  half-hour  with  him,  and  parted 
from  him  for  the  last  time  on  earth. 

I  have  been  asked  by  one  with  whom  I  have  in 
common  a  tender  and  affectionate  admiration  for 
our  dead  comrade  to  write  something  about  him 
by  way  of  appraisement  and  eulogium.  Nothing 
could  be  more  difficult  in  the  doing.  Many  who 
read  this  knew  Tom  Bryan.     In  writing  about  him 
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for  them,  I  could  heap  adjective  on  adjective, 
epithet  on  epithet,  and  still  leave  them  unmoved. 
What  can  one  say  about  Tom  Bryan  that  is  too  high 
for  them  ?  The  pain  of  their  loss  cannot  be  soothed 
by  anv  phraseology  :  their  sense  of  his  worth  cannot 
be  satisfied  by  any  panegyric.  And  then  there  is 
this  further  difficulty  that  to  those  who  did  not 
know  him  any  adequate  eulogium  would  sound 
stilted  and  far-fetched,  the  mere  tomb-stone  dialect 
of  undiscerning  and  undiscriminating  sentiment. 

If  you  are  to  measure  greatness  by  achieved  fame, 
then  Oscar  Wilde  was  a  very  great  man  and  Tom 
Bryan  a  quite  inconsiderable  one.  But  if  you  have 
that  right  and  illuminated  instinct  which  measures 
fame,  as  the  silent  forces  of  eternity  will  in  the  long 
run  measure  it,  by  achieved  character,  then  you  will 
see  that  Tom  Bryan  was  not  only  a  very  lovable 
man  but  also  a  very  great  man.  It  was  his  good 
fortune,  and  I  know  it  was  good  because  I  shared 
it  with  him,  to  be  the  son  of  a  poor  man.  If  there- 
from you  infer,  with  a  touch  of  superiority,  that 
he  was  a  "  rough  diamond,"  or,  with  a  touch  of 
condescension,  that  he  was  "  one  of  nature's  gentle- 
men," you  will  be  wholly  mistaken.  He  was  none 
of  your  unpolished  gems,  none  of  your  tame  creatures 
who,  though  they  drink  out  of  their  saucers  and 
drop  their  aitches,  are  tolerated  in  drawing-rooms 
because  they  are  chock-full  of  some  gospel  that 
happens  to  be  fashionable.  Tom  Bryan  had  a 
powerful  intellect,  and  a  very  carefully  trained, 
equipped  and  cultured  intellect.  His  mind  was 
his  hard-working,  willing  servant,  not  his  master. 
It  was  a  tool  which  he  had  ground  and  sharpened 
assiduously  until  it    shore  its   way  in  a  flash  into 
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the  very  heart  of  the  matter  in  hand.  He  dealt 
with  men  as  he  dealt  with  problems,  and  was  as 
adept  at  seeing  through  the  one  as  the  other.  He 
was  masterful  without  asserting  himself,  courteous 
without  effusiveness,  healingly  s^^mpathetic  without 
a  trace  of  slush,  and  helpfully  critical  without  a 
tinge  of  acerbity. 

"  Hitch  your  waggon  to  a  star,"  says  Emerson. 
It  is  excellent  advice  provided  that  you  also  keep 
your  waggon  in  the  middle  of  the  turnpike  of  truth. 
Star-drawn  waggons  are  apt  to  run  into  the  slough 
of  despond  and  stick  there,  and  the  drivers,  heaven- 
inspired  revolutionaries  at  twenty,  are  crusted  re- 
actionaries before  they  are  fifty.  It  was  because 
Tom  Bryan  had  groped  for  and  fought  for  his  faith 
that  it  was  with  him  to  the  end,  as  a  pillar  of  cloud 
by  day  and  a  pillar  of  fire  by  night.  I  used  to 
call  him  Tom  Logic.  The  one  phrase  ever  on  his 
lips  was,  "  What  are  the  facts  ^  "  And  he  always 
meant,  "  What  are  the  relevant,  the  determining 
facts  ?  "  There  are  men  to  whom  any  one  fact  is 
as  good  as  any  other,  and  as  useless.  They  snatch 
at  the  first  available  fact  as  a  hungry  dog  snatches 
at  the  first  available  bone,  and  imagine  they  have 
a  nourishing  meal.  In  nothing  did  Tom  Bryan 
show  the  elemental  force  of  mind  and  character 
which  was  in  him  so  plainly  and  constantly  as  in 
his  searching  out  and  winnowing  of  facts.  In  pre- 
paring a  course  of  lectures  for  his  pupils  and  in  per- 
forming any  public  duty,  he  would  go  to  unending 
trouble  to  be  right  in  order  that  he  might  do  right. 
Hence  he  was  always  doing  right.  For  years  he 
was  Chairman  of  a  Sanitary  Committee  in  London, 
and  it  was  as  a  member  of  that  Committee  that  I 
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made  his  acquaintance.  In  order  to  do  his  work 
properly,  he  made  himself  an  expert  in  the  science 
of  Public  Health  and  in  the  practical  arts  by  which 
the  health  of  the  public  is  assured  and  safeguarded. 
I  remember  an  occasion  on  which  che  case-rate  for 
certain  diseases  seemed  to  indicate  that  an  old  brick 
sewer  was  out  of  repair.  To  replace  it  by  a  modern 
sewer  would  be  a  big  and  costly  job.  "  What  are 
the  facts  ?  "  To  ascertain  them,  he  crept  two- 
double  through  the  sewer,  with  the  surveyor  in 
front  of  him  and  me  behind  him.  The  sewer  was 
badly  out  of  repair,  but  how  can  you  vote  against 
replacing  it,  cost  what  it  may,  when  your  chair- 
man has  crawled  through  it  in  order  to  tell  you  all 
about  it  ?  We  served  together  some  five  years, 
and  I  never  saw  him  baffled,  because  he  always 
had  the  facts,  and  never  opened  his  mouth  till  he 
had. 

Along  with  this  incessant  delight  in  the  careful 
gathering  of  relevant  data  went  an  equally  admirable 
and  workmanlike  capacity  in  dealing  with  the  problems 
which  the  data  were  meant  to  illustrate.  He  saw 
the  whole  as  clearly  and  steadily  as  he  saw  the  parts. 
Hence,  in  lecturing  or  speaking  or  conversing  on 
any  subject  he  was  wholly  sane,  circumspect,  pro- 
portionate and  balanced.  New  doctrines  and  new 
movements  were  fitted  into  their  right  place  in  the 
scheme  of  things  and  their  importance  and  usefulness 
exactly  assessed.  He  never  "  slopped  over,"  as 
he  would  himself  have  put  it.  He  was  enthusiastic 
for  all  good  ends  and  cautious  in  advocating  means 
for  attaining  them.  He  knew  there  was  no  short 
cut  to  the  earthly  paradise,  but  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  way  thither  was  long,  toilsome  and  devious. 
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But  Tom  Bryan  might  have  had  all  these  intel- 
lectual qualities  in  all  the  superabundance  here 
described,  and  yet  not  have  been  anything  like  the 
man  he  was.  Mere  intellect  always  leaves  one  cold 
if  its  powers  are  exercised  aloof  and,  as  it  were, 
in  vacuo.  The  "  taking,"  captivating  quality  in 
him  was  that  his  heart  danced  to  the  music  of 
humanity.  He  was  so  delightfully  human  himself, 
so  boyishly  fond  of  permissible  vanities.  He  was 
ravished  by  a  dish  of  strawberries  and  cream  ; 
lobster-salad  was  to  him  one  of  the  really  good  things 
of  life.  We  have  had  them  together  many  a  time, 
and  I  have  laughed  at  him  and  with  him,  and  called 
him  the  "  Stoicurean,"  to  his  huge  delight.  His 
keen  sense  of  humour  kept  him  sweet  and  sound 
He  loved  Huckleberry  Finn  and  Uncle  Remus,  and 
his  familiar  conversation  was  full  of  quips  and 
snatches  from  Jim  the  Nigger  and  Brer  Rabbit, 
while  he  could  hit  off  any  situation  in  life  and  politics 
by  a  ready  quotation  from  the  Biglow  Papers. 

He  was  more  charitable  and  kindly  in  his  judg- 
ments than  any  other  man  I  have  known.  He 
saw  through  a  man  and  acted  accordingly,  but 
you  always  had  to  infer  his  opinion.  Intimate  as 
I  was  with  him,  I  never  heard  him  so  much  as  hint 
an  unkind  feeling  towards  any  man,  even  in  cases 
where  to  my  own  knowledge  trenchant  criticism  would 
have  been  abundantly  justified.  There  was  one 
sad  and  serious  occasion  in  his  public  life  when  it 
became  necessary  to  close  a  man's  career  in  shame 
and  ignominy.  The  man  had  long  given  occasion 
for  suspicion,  but  it  was  Bryan  who  by  an  accidental 
discovery  first  turned  suspicion  into  manifest,  proven 
guilt.     I  never  saw  him  so  distressed,  and  I  never 
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saw  him  so  indignant  as  he  was  in  reproving  one 
who  had  been  foremost  in  private  innuendo  and  un- 
supported accusation  against  the  man  before  the 
facts  came  out,  and  who,  when  they  came  out,  plumed 
himself  on  his  supposed  insight,  which  was  in  fact 
no  more  than  the  malicious  party-rancour  of  a 
mean  soul. 

Because  he  was  a  supremely  able  man  and  a 
supremely  kind  man,  Tom  Bryan  pointed  the  way  to 
great  things  and  thereby  proved  himself  a  great  man. 
He  came  of  the  people,  and  his  whole  heart  and 
mind  were  bent  on  prom.oting  the  good  of  the 
people.  His  work  at  Fircroft  was  to  put  into 
practice,  on  a  small  but  not  inadequate  scale, 
the  philosophy  of  social  amelioration  which  he  had 
hammered  and  shapen  on  the  anvil  of  personal 
experience.  It  is  my  measured  and  deliberate  opinion 
that  Fircroft,  as  Tom  Bryan  made  and  left  it,  is 
the  most  potent  nucleus  of  social  development  in 
this  country.  For  he,  its  first  Warden,  had  the 
right  idea  of  higher  education.  It  is  generally  but 
quite  erroneously  supposed  to  be  educational  in 
the  "  higher "  subjects  not  taught  in  the  lower 
grades  of  schools.  It  is  nothing  of  the  sort.  It 
is  education  in  the  use  of  the  higher  faculties  of  the 
mind.  It  provides  the  mind  with  its  equipment 
for  a  noble  hfe,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  Latin 
unseens  and  the  dodges  of  the  calculus.  These  are 
mere  intellectual  legerdemain,  in  which  a  student 
may  attain  singular  proficiency  and  yet  retain  the 
mind  of  a  rabbit  for  all  those  higher  activities  which 
shape  the  soul  of  man  and  weave  the  ultimate  destiny 
of  mankind.  We  live  in  an  age  in  which  fair-minded 
dockers  are  as  essential  to  progress  as  fair-minded 
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"  dons  "  and  dukes,  and  as  hard  to  come  by.  I 
call  Tom  Bryan  a  great  man,  not  because  he  saw 
that  what  is  wanted  is  an  enlightened  and  fair- 
minded  democracy — we  little  men  have  seen  that 
for  more  years  than  we  care  to  remember — but 
because  at  Fircroft  he  strenuously  and  successfully 
set  about  the  work  of  creating  it.  The  curriculum 
at  Fircroft  was  perfect  for  its  special  purpose,  but 
it  was  the  spirit  that  flowed  from  him  and  made 
the  curriculum  a  living  and  vitalising  force  that  was 
the  essential  genius  of  the  place.  I  speak  not  only 
as  one  who  knew  Tom  Bryan  but  as  one  who  knows 
Fircroft,  and  knows  it  by  applying  the  most  searching 
test  available.  I  sent  my  son  there,  not  to  study 
the  curriculum  but  to  study  Bryan,  and  I  know. 

My  memory  goes  back  again  to  that  beautiful 
autumn  afternoon  of  a  year  ago.  For  the  chimes 
also  said  to  me  : 

O  God,  our  help  in  ages  past. 

Our  hope  for  years  to  come, 
Be  Thou  our  guard  while  life  shall  last. 

And  our  eternal  home. 

And  in  saying  it  they  made  it  less  hard  for  me  to 
turn  up  the  garden  path  and  say  the  last  good-bye 
to  Tom  Bryan.  If  death  be  but  eternal  sleep,  he 
had  richly  earned  it  ;  if  it  be  the  gateway  to  eternal 
activities,  he  was  richly  equipped  for  them.  Those 
who,  like-minded  with  him,  share  his  faith  in  the 
verities  of  the  Hereafter,  could  in  all  reverence  and 
assurance  give  him  up,  though  with  human  tears 
and  yearnings,  to  the  welcoming  arms  of  the  Christ 
he  had  served.  To  continue  his  work  in  his  spirit 
is   not   merely   a   tribute   which   should   be   paid   to 
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his  dear  memory,  but  a  duty  owed  to  the  living. 
Our  secular  hope  for  the  years  to  come  is  in  the 
wide-spread  diffusion  of  the  ideals  which  dominated 
and  energised  this  most  noble-hearted,  strenuous, 
far-sighted  and  in-sighted  son  of  the  people  and 
child  of  the  Spirit. 
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EDUCATION    AND    CIVIC    LIFE  ^ 

When  I  was  asked  to  speak  on  "  Education  and 
Civic  Life  "  I  gladly  consented  ;  but  I  fear  now 
it  was  with  too  light  a  heart.  At  that  distance 
it  seemed  easy  to  find  something  to  say  on  the 
subject ;  but  as  the  event  drew  near  the  difficulty 
became  rather  to  find  what  not  to  say,  A  host 
of  the  great  teachers  of  mankind,  from  Isaiah  and 
Plato  to  Mazzini  and  Ruskin,  have  addressed  them- 
selves to  the  subject  of  the  education  of  man  as 
citizen.  I  think,  therefore,  the  most  and  the  best 
I  can  do  is  to  cull  a  few  flowers  from  their  glorious 
garden  of  thought,  to  make  them  into  a  garland 
as  well  as  I  can,  and  to  present  it  to  this 
conference. 

I.  Education  is  not  merely  the  accumulation  of 
knowledge  or  learning,  but  the  development  of 
faculties  through  knowledge.  It  is  curious  that 
we  should  need  to  insist  on  this,  because  the  word 
"  to  know  "  originally  meant  "  to  be  able."  And 
in  some  of  the  narrower  ends  of  hfe  we  still  use 
the  word  in  its  first  sense.     We  have  some  indica- 
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tion  of  this  in  the  aUied  word  "  can,"  of  which  the 
Scotch  is  "  ken,"  and  in  the  North  Country  word 
"  canny."  Let  us,  then,  go  back  to  the  prime 
meaning  of  knowledge  as  developed  ability  or 
faculty. 

Knowing  and  doing  are  so  closely  related  that 
we  cannot  "  do  "  unless  we  "  know ;  "  and  we 
cannot  "  know "  unless  we  "  do,"  "  The  latest 
gospel  in  this  world,"  says  Carlyle,  "  is.  Know  thy 
work  and  do  it.  Know  what  thou  canst  work  at, 
and  work  at  it."  And  again,  at  the  end  of  his 
chapter  on  "  Reward,"  "  the  proper  epic  of  this 
world  is  not  now  '  Arms  and  the  Man  '  :  How  much 
less  shirt-frills  and  the  man  !  No,  it  is  now  Tools 
and  the  Man,  that  henceforth  to  all  time,  is  now 
our  epic." 

Education,  then,  is  a  very  practical  business ; 
closely  allied  to  the  most  intimate  concerns  of 
human  life.  The  true  education  is  not  a  preparation 
for  examination,  but  a  preparation  for  life.  If 
I  may  borrow  the  language  of  Carlyle,  knowledge 
is  not  a  frill  to  life,  but  a  tool,  I  suppose  that  the 
ancient  empire  of  Assyria  was  never  so  full  of 
learning,  never  had  such  magnificent  libraries,  nor 
so  many  books,  as  just  before  its  complete  downfall ; 
but  that  learning  was  the  child  of  luxury  and  not 
the  companion  of  labour.  The  same  is  true  of 
ancient  Athens,  When  knowledge  was  a  tool  and 
not  a  mere  frill  to  life,  then  Athens  flourished 
and  was  strong  to  resist  her  enemies  both  within  and 
without ;  but  when  that  order  was  reversed,  then 
weakness  and  dissolution  followed. 

But  if  learning  divorced  from  labour  is  ruinous, 
what  shall  we  say  of  labour  divorced  from  learning  ? 
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Our  system  of  elementary  education  is  as  yet  of 
very  recent  origin  ;  the  inauguration  of  that  system 
will  be  within  the  memory  of  many  here  present. 
It  was  seriously  urged  against  the  State  school 
that  education  would  unfit  the  rising  generation 
for  the  day's  work.  It  was  pretty  widely  held 
that  there  were  certain  kinds  of  work  which  could 
be  better  done  by  an  uneducated  than  by  an  educated 
person ;  that  education  unfitted  for  all  manual 
labour,  and  that  universal  education  would  empty 
of  workmen  the  warehouses  and  wharves,  and  fill 
to  overflowing  all  counting-houses  and  Government 
offices.  All  this  is  true  of  a  certain  falsely  called 
education  ;  and  the  thought  itself  was  a  survival 
of  an  old  barbaric  idea  which  denied  personality  to 
one-half  of  the  human  race  by  reducing  them  to  the 
condition  of  slaves  and  making  them  the  tools  of 
the  life  of  the  other  half  of  mankind.  Our  modern 
sense  of  the  solidarity  of  humanity  rebels  against 
the  doctrine  that  the  life  of  culture  and  refinement 
can  be  secured  for  some  by  the  degradation  of  all  the 
rest.  We  deny  that  humanity  comprises  two  kinds 
of  people — one  kind  being  those  who  are  fitted  only 
to  work,  and  the  other  kind  those  who  are  fitted 
only  for  the  cultured  and  refined  life.  There  is 
no  true  culture  which  is  not  the  comrade  of 
labour  ;  there  is  no  true  refinement  but  that 
which  joyfully  renders  the  service  of  which  it  is 
capable. 

Carlyle,  in  his  own  forceful  and  inimitable 
language,  has  given  us  a  picture  of  the  tragedy 
of  the  uneducated  workman  ;  he  speaks  first  of 
the  grandeur  to  the  seeing  eye  of  the  toiler  doing 
his    duty.     "  Two    men    I    honour,    and    no    third. 
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First,  the  toil-worn  craftsman  that  with  earth- 
made  implement  laboriously  conquers  the  earth, 
and  makes  her  man's.  Venerable  to  me  is  the  hard 
hand ;  crooked,  coarse ;  wherein  notwithstanding 
lies  a  cunning  virtue,  indefeasibly  royal,  as  of  the 
sceptre  of  this  planet.  Venerable,  too,  is  the  rugged 
face,  all  weather-tanned,  besoiled,  with  its  rude 
intelligence  ;  for  it  is  the  face  of  a  man,  living  man- 
like. Oh,  but  the  more  venerable  for  thy  rudeness, 
and  even  because  we  must  pity  as  well  as  love  thee  ! 
Hardly  entreated  brother  !  For  us  was  thy  back 
so  bent,  for  us  were  thy  straight  limbs  and  fingers 
so  deformed ;  thou  wert  our  conscript,  on  whom 
the  lot  fell,  and  fighting  our  battles  wert  so  marred. 
For  in  thee,  too,  lay  a  God-created  form,  but  it 
was  not  unfolded  ;  encrusted  must  it  stand  with 
the  thick  adhesions  and  defacements  of  labour ; 
and  thy  body,  like  thy  soul,  was  not  to  know 
freedom.  Yet  toil  on,  toil  on ;  thou  art  in  thy 
duty,  be  out  of  it  who  may  ;  thou  toilest  for  the 
altogether  indispensable,  for  daily  bread." 

And  then,  later,  in  the  same  chapter,  he  portrays 
the  undeveloped  soul  of  the  man  to  v/hom  education 
has  been  denied.  He  says :  "  It  is  not  because 
of  his  toils  that  I  lament  for  the  poor  ;  we  must 
all  toil,  or  steal  (howsoever  we  name  our  stealing), 
which  is  worse ;  no  faithful  workman  finds  his 
task  a  pastime.  .  .  .  But  what  I  do  mourn  over 
is,  that  the  lamp  of  his  soul  should  go  out ;  that 
no  ray  of  heavenly,  or  even  of  earthly  knowledge, 
should  visit  him  ;  but  only,  in  the  haggard  dark- 
ness, like  two  spectres.  Fear  and  Indignation  bear 
him  company.  Alas  !  while  the  body  stands  so 
broad  and  brawny,  must  the  soul  lie  blinded,  dwarfed. 
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stupefied,  almost  annihilated  ?  Alas !  was  this,  too, 
a  breath  of  God  ;  bestowed  in  heaven,  but  on  earth 
never  to  be  unfolded  ?  That  there  should  one  man 
die  ignorant  who  had  capacity  for  knowledge,  this 
I  call  a  tragedy,  were  it  to  happen  more  than  twenty 
times  in  the  minute,  as  by  some  computations  it 
does.  The  miserable  fraction  of  science  which  our 
united  mankind,  in  a  wide  universe  of  nescience,  has 
acquired,  why  is  not  this,  with  all  diligence,  im- 
parted to  all  ?  "  It  is  the  supreme  tragedy  that  body 
and  soul  capable  of  development  should  still  be 
undeveloped. 

Education  as  the  development  of  faculty  is  the 
presupposition  of  freedom  ;  it  is  the  secure  basis 
of  citizenship.  The  true  society  can  only  rest  safely 
on  the  developed  "  God-created  form "  of  its 
members.  "  Fear  and  indignation  "  cannot  be  the 
only  companions  of  the  citizens  in  a  strong  and 
secure  state. 

When  learning  is  the  ally  of  labour,  then  is  there 
strength  and  health  and  freedom  ;  but  when  learning 
is  the  ally  of  luxury,  there  comes  bondage,  decay, 
and  death. 

2.  Since  man  has  powers  of  mind,  powers  of 
body,  and  powers  of  soul,  and  all  in  need  of 
development,  if  the  man  is  to  be  perfected,  the 
education  of  the  man  as  citizen  must  develop 
the  whole  man — intellectually,  physically,  and 
morally. 

Mazzini,  in  his  Duties  of  Man,  in  the  chapter  on 
education,  laid  great  emphasis  on  the  distinction 
of  these  faculties  of  man,  and  the  means  to  be  used 
in  developing  them.  "  Education  is  addressed  to 
the  moral  faculties;    instruction   to  the  intellectual. 
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The  first  develops  in  man  the  knowledge  of  his 
duties  ;  the  second  makes  him  capable  of  fulfilling 
them.  Without  instruction,  education  would  be 
too  often  ineffective  ;  without  education  instruction 
would  be  a  lever  lacking  a  fulcrum.  You  can  read  ; 
what  does  that  amount  to  if  you  cannot  tell  which 
books  contain  error,  which  the  truth  ?  You  are  able 
by  writing  to  communicate  your  thoughts  to  your 
brothers  ;  what  is  the  use  if  your  thoughts  only 
express  egoism  ?  Instruction,  like  riches,  can  be 
a  source  of  either  good  or  evil  according  to  the 
intention  with  which  it  is  used.  Consecrated  to 
the  general  progi-ess  it  is  a  means  of  civilisation 
and  of  liberty  ;  used  only  for  personal  advantage 
it  becomes  a  means  of  tyranny  and  corruption. 
In  Europe  to-day,  instruction  unaccompanied  by 
a  corresponding  degree  of  moral  education  is  a  very 
grievous  evil ;  it  keeps  up  the  inequality  between 
class  and  class  of  the  same  people,  and  inclines 
the  mind  to  calculation,  to  egoism,  to  compromises 
between  justice  and  injustice,  and  to  all  false 
doctrine." 

We  may  roughly  make  the  distinction  in  a 
sentence  :  Instruction  aims  at  fitting  a  man  to 
get  a  livelihood  ;  education  aims  at  fitting  him 
to  live.  Now,  while  the  livelihood  is  of  great  import- 
ance, it  is  eternally  true  that  "  the  life  is  more  than 
meat  and  the  body  than  raiment."  It  is  when  a 
man  really  lives  that  he  finds  he  is  a  social  creature, 
and  the  education  of  a  social  creature  will  aim  at 
making  him  sociable.  Such  education  will  develop 
the  faculty  for  loyalty  to  the  common  life  and  the 
common  good  ;  it  will  strengthen  the  will  to  obey 
the  laws   which  aim   at   the   safety   and   well-being 
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of  the  community  ;  it  will  enlarge  his  faculty  of 
sympathy  so  that  he  suffers  with  all  those  who 
suffer  injustice  or  privation  ;  it  will  give  him  courage 
and  strength  to  render  that  service  to  the  community 
of  which  he  is  capable.  Education  helps  a  man 
to  see  clearly  and  whole  the  world  in  which  he 
lives,  and  to  appreciate  whatever  of  beauty  is 
there. 

If  I  may  wrest  from  its  context  and  use  it  for 
my  own  purposes,  I  would  quote  a  powerful  passage 
from  Rousseau.  He  says  :  "  From  our  first  years 
an  absurd  education  bedecks  our  minds  and  corrupts 
our  judgments.  On  all  hands  I  see  immense  institu- 
tions, where  young  people  are  educated  at  great 
expense,  and  taught  everything  but  their  duty. 
Your  children  do  not  know  their  mother  tongue, 
and  yet  speak  others  that  are  used  nowhere.  They 
can  compose  verses  which  are  almost  beyond  their 
comprehension.  Without  being  able  to  distinguish 
truth  from  error,  they  have  the  art  of  confusing 
others  by  specious  arguments.  Yet  they  do  not 
know  the  meaning  of  words  like  '  magnanimity,' 
'  equity,'  '  temperance,'  '  humanity,'  and  '  courage.' 
The  sweet  word  '  fatherland '  never  falls  on  their 
ear  ;  and  if  they  hear  God  mentioned,  it  is  a  being 
to  be  dreaded  rather  than  reverenced." 

But  there  is  an  education  which  is  not  "  absurd," 
which  will  reveal  the  meaning  of  words  like  mag- 
nanimity, equity,  temperance,  humanity,  courage, 
truth,  and  the  like  ;  an  education  v/hich  will  make 
a  burden  easy  to  be  borne,  the  exercise  in  daily 
life  of  the  faculties  whose  products  are  courage, 
temperance,  truth,  humanity,  and  justice ;  an 
education  which  cultivates  the  faculty  for  associa- 
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tion  with  others  to  compass  the  highest  ends  of 
human  Hfe ;  and  which  teaches  the  joy  of  duty 
honestly  and  modestly  performed,  and  the  dignity 
of  service  unobtrusively  rendered  though  it  never 
be  recognised.  An  education  which  will  enable  us 
to  rest  in  this  assurance,  that  it  is  more  desirable 
to  honestly  deserve  than  it  is  to  get  the  good  opinion 
of  our  fellows. 

Permit  me  to  enforce  this  point  by  a  passage 
from  John  Morley.  In  an  introduction  to  the  works 
of  William  Wordsworth,  after  discussing  the  place 
of  the  poet,  and  leaving  the  question  undecided, 
Morley  writes  :  "  But  Wordsworth,  at  any  rate, 
b}^  his  secret  of  bringing  the  infinite  into  common 
life,  as  he  evokes  it  out  of  common  life,  has  the 
skill  to  lead  us,  so  long  as  we  jdeld  ourselves  to 
his  influence,  into  inner  moods  of  settled  peace,  to 
touch  '  the  depth  and  not  the  tumult  of  the  soul,' 
to  give  us  quietness,  strength,  steadfastness,  and 
purpose,  whether  to  do  or  to  endure.  All  art  or 
poetry  that  has  the  effect  of  breathing  into  men's 
hearts,  even  if  it  be  only  for  a  space,  these  moods 
of  settled  peace,  and  strongly  confirming  their 
judgment,  and  their  will  for  good ;  whatever 
limitations  may  be  found  besides,  however  prosaic 
may  be  some  or  much  of  the  detail,  is  great 
art  and  noble  poetry,  and  the  creator  of  it 
will  always  hold,  as  Wordsworth  holds,  a  sove- 
reign title  to  the  reverence  and  gratitude  of 
mankind." 

Let  us  alter  those  words  "  art  "  and  "  poetry  " 
into  "  teaching  "  and  "  education,"  and  the  passage 
still  states  a  great  truth.  Education  must  awaken 
the   mind  of  man,   it   must   discipline   his   mind,   it 
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must  fill  his  mind  and  heart  with  all  the  spiritual 
and  intellectual  treasures  which  the  past  has 
accumulated,  and  it  must  inspire  him  to  the 
finer  issues  of  hfe.  "  Life  is  a  mission  ;  duty, 
therefore,  its  highest  law,"  says  Mazzini ;  and 
until  that  is  learned  the  best  is  still  unlearned,  the 
best  is  still  unknown.  The  civic  life  depends  upon 
our  learning  the  great  lesson  of  duty. 

3.  The  end  of  education  is  the  development  of 
the  sense  of  solidarity,  of  the  faculty  for  association, 
and  this  is  the  basis  of  all  noble  citizenship.  Mazzini 
has  told  us  that  the  law  of  life  is  progress,  and  the 
method  of  progress  is  association.  I  find  some 
grounds  for  that  in  history.  The  race  is  educated, 
is  forwarded,  through  and  by  means  of  the  in- 
dividual. Progress  may  be  slow,  but  it  does  not 
lack  the  element  of  certainty.  In  his  physical 
body  the  life  story  of  the  race  is  repeated  in  each 
individual  ;  but  the  development  accomplished  by 
the  race  in  countless  seons  is  performed  in  the 
individual  in  an  almost  infinitesimally  short  space 
of  time.  In  the  life  story  of  the  race,  the  develop- 
ment from  the  single  simple  cell  to  the  perfect 
human  form  occupied  vast  stretches  of  time  ;  but 
in  the  life  of  the  individual  that  same  develop- 
ment is  perfected  in  the  few  short  prenatal 
months. 

This  is  true  also  of  the  mental  and  spiritual  powers. 
We  are  born  with  potentialities,  faculties  that  have 
been  developed  in  the  race  but  are  latent  in  the 
individual,  but  which  can  be  called  forth  in  a  few 
short  days  or  weeks  or  years  in  the  individual. 
How  wonderful  has  been  the  acquisition  of  these 
powers !     Lamennais   has   expressed    this   in    a   few 
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pregnant  words :  "  Humanity  is  as  a  man  who 
lives  and  learns  for  ever,"  and  what  Lamennais 
said  to  a  few,  Mazzini  has  proclaimed  to  the 
world. 

I  realised  what  these  words  meant  as  I  stood  in 
the  National  Museum  at  Copenhagen.  Relics  of 
the  life  of  primitive  man  have  been  carefully  collected 
and  arranged  in  a  way  to  illustrate  the  progress  of 
mankind.  First  comes  the  skeleton  of  an  adult 
man  buried  in  a  midden  heap  of  shells.  Apparently 
the  body  had  been  just  deposited  and  covered. 
No  coffin  or  any  other  thing  to  indicate  human 
care  or  affection.  But  then  follow  graves  where 
the  body  is  enclosed  between  two  or  three  stones, 
telling  the  story  of  the  growth  of  an  idea  of  kinship 
and  the  birth  of  affection.  In  other  graves  the  coffins 
are  of  wood,  and  along  with  the  skeleton  are  found 
wooden  cups,  platters,  weapons,  and  so  on,  telling  of 
the  development  of  a  whole  set  of  ideas  of  a  future 
life  as  well  of  the  amenities  of  life  here.  Then  is 
to  be  seen  the  dawn  of  art — rude  and  rough  indeed, 
but  beautiful  by  reason  of  its  age,  and  because  it 
was  the  earliest  attempts  of  an  infant  race.  And 
with  the  growth  of  ideas  came  the  faculty  of  speech 
for  expressing  ideas,  and  then  letters.  Upon  the 
shoulders  of  the  man  or  people  who  wrote  the  first 
letter — a  veritable  giant — stand  the  giants  Homer, 
Isaiah,  Virgil,  Shakespeare,  and  upon  their  shoulders 
we  men  stand,  from  which  sublime  height  we  may 
view  the  world.  Humanity  is  as  a  man  who  lives 
and  learns  for  ever.  We  stand  here  to-day,  in 
this  great  school,  and  we  have  to  learn  to-day's 
lesson  and  do  to-day's  task !  Association  is  the 
method.     You    are    learning    that    lesson    not    for 
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yourselves  only.  All  your  efforts  to  associate  have 
a  human  significance.  Your  societies  are  more 
than  dividends ;  they  are  concerned  with  human 
progress.  So  I  understand  human  solidarity,  of 
which  citizenship  is  so  far  the  highest  form. 
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A    POOR    MAN'S    UNIVERSITY^ 

Denmark. 

The  name  suggests  to  an  Englishman  visions  of  a 
land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey,  or  at  least  of 
a  land  where  agriculture  flourishes  and  where  butter 
is  abundant.  A  country  where  state  pensions  are 
paid  to  the  aged,  not  by  way  of  charity,  but  as  a 
mere  matter  of  equity  and  humanity  ;  where  there 
are  no  able-bodied  men  miemployed  ;  where  honest 
poverty  is  not  made  to  appear  squalid  by  being 
put  in  contrast  with  inordinate  wealth  and  vulgar 
luxury ;  where  there  are  no  millionaires  and  no 
starving  poor. 

In  England,  agriculture  is  counted  a  decayed 
industry.  To  use  Mr.  Chamberlain's  expressive 
phrase — it  is  either  "  going "  or  already  it  has 
"  gone."  Yet  every  year  England — a  country  more 
than  twice  the  size  of  Denmark — imports  butter 
and  eggs  to  the  value  of  over  {9,000,000,  what  time 
English  acres  are  lying  either  partially  or  totally 
uncultivated.  The  Danish  farmer  sends  his  farm 
produce  six  hundred  miles  to  market,  and  at  that 
distance  competes  with  the  English  farmer  who 
has  the  market  at  his  very  door. 

I  An  article  contributed  by  Tom  Bryan  to  the  Leicester 
Pioneer.     Reprinted  with  permission. 
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How  IS  IT  Done  ? 

So  far  as  could  be  gathered  from  inquiries  made 
during  a  recent  visit  to  Denmark,  there  is  no  magic 
about  the  prosperity  which  is  being  enjoyed  by 
what  was  a  few  years  ago  a  poor  country.  The 
soil  there  is  not  more  fertile  than  it  is  in  England, 
in  fact  large  tracts  of  waste  and  inferior  land  have 
been  reclaimed,  and  are  now  cultivated.  In  other 
directions  too  Denmark  has  had  difficulties  to  over- 
come of  which  England  is  happily  ignorant.  Eng- 
land, indeed,  is  hampered  by  the  cost  of  wars,  in 
which,  however,  she  was  victor  ;  Denmark,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  been  crippled  by  wars  in  which 
she  was  hopelessly  beaten.  The  Dane  owes  what- 
ever success  and  prosperity  he  enjoys  to  hard  work 
and  the  exercise  of  common-sense  methods. 

Two  facts  stand  out  prominently  and  impress 
the  English  visitor.  The  first  is  the  large  number 
of  small  farmers,  94  per  cent,  of  whom  are  said  to 
be  freeholders.  With  but  few  exceptions,  the  country 
seems  to  be  divided  into  small  holdings ;  ten, 
twenty  or  forty  acre  lots,  each  with  its  farmhouse, 
barn  and  outbuildings,  seem  to  be  the  rule.  Wise 
laws,  a  patriotism  that  shows  itself  in  love  of  one's 
own  country,  rather  than  in  deadly  hatred  of  every 
other  ;  a  rational  rather  than  an  antiquated  S3'stem 
of  land  tenure  have  rendered  the  land  easy  of  access 
and  secure  in  possession  to  the  small  farmer,  and 
instead  of  poverty-stricken  agricultural  labourers, 
perforce  servile  to  squire  and  parson,  Denmark  is 
strong  in  an  abounding  rural  population  of  sturdy, 
independent,  hardworking  yeoman  farmers.  The 
statesmanship    that    frees    the    land    and    makes    it 
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accessible  to  the  people  is  by  far  wiser  and  more 
patriotic  than  that  which  attempts  the  conquest 
of  the  ends  of  the  earth. 

The  second  impressive  fact  is  the  readiness 
with  which  the  Danish  farmer  co-operates  with  his 
neighbours.  There  are  considerably  over  i,ooo 
co-operative  dairies  in  Denmark,  with  more  than 
150,000  members,  representing  a  population  of 
probably  800,000  persons,  or  about  one-third  of  the 
entire  people  of  the  country.  In  addition  to  these 
co-operative  dairies  there  are  societies  both  for 
buying  farm  necessaries  and  for  exporting  farm 
produce.  It  is  this  facihty  for  co-operation  which 
makes  it  possible  for  England  to  import  large 
quantities  of  butter,  eggs,  bacon,  etc.,  from  Denmark 
to  the  great  advantage  of  the  people  of  both  countries. 

These  two  lessons  England  sadly  needs  to  learn. 
With  the  land  accessible  to  the  people,  with  a  people 
capable  of  mutual  aid,  with  a  sense  of  the  common 
good  and  of  the  advantages  of  co-operation,  there 
would  come  such  prosperity  that  the  lugubrious  tone 
of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  laments  over  commercial  disaster 
would  soon  be  a  thing  of  the  past. 

So  far  as  my  inquiries  went,  it  seemed  to  be  the 
unanimous  opinion  that  this  extraordinary  readiness 
on  the  part  of  the  small  farmers  to  co-operate  is 
due  mainly  to  the  educational  system  and  methods 
which  have  prevailed  for  the  last  forty  years.  There 
are  in  Denmark  a  number  of  institutions  known  as 
the  People's  High  Schools.  The  first  of  these  schools 
was  established  in  1844,  by  Bishop  Grundtvig,  a 
Danish  patriot,  priest  and  poet.  After  the  disas- 
trous war  with  Germany,  in  1864,  when  Denmark 
was  stripped  of  a  large  slice  of  territory,  there  came 
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a  patriotic  awakening ;  the  keen  desire  to  atone 
for  their  disasters  in  the  field  of  battle  led  the  Danes 
to  seek  conquests  in  the  field  of  knowledge.  They 
realised  that  knowledge  is  power,  and  the  High 
School  movement  grew  until  now  there  are  some 
ninety  such  institutions  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  and  over  7,000  students  attend  the  schools 
each  year.  The  object  of  the  teaching  in  these 
schools  is  not  to  communicate  to  the  mind  or  note- 
books of  the  students  a  multitude  of  more  or  less 
connected  facts,  but  rather  the  cultivation  of  the 
intelligence.  The  People's  High  Schools  are  not 
technical  schools  in  any  sense  of  the  term  ;  they 
train  specifically  neither  for  the  professions  nor  for 
the  arts,  but  for  life.  There  are  special  schools  for 
technical  training  in  agriculture  and  other  com- 
mercial and  industrial  pursuits,  and  again  special 
schools  for  classical  teaching.  The  aim  of  the  High 
Schools  is,  in  the  words  of  the  Warden  of  the  Askov 
School,  "  first  to  enliven  the  youth,  and  after  that 
to  enlighten  them." 

The  people  who  attend  these  schools  are  young  men 
and  women  of  eighteen  to  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and 
they  are  said  to  come  mostly  from  the  country  districts. 
The  school  year  is  divided  into  two  terms — six  months 
in  the  winter  and  three  or  four  in  the  summer.  The 
summer  term  is  reserved  for  ladies,  since  the  men- 
folk are  then  busy  with  their  farm  and  other  work. 
In  the  winter  women  as  well  as  men  may  attend. 
The  fees  amount  to  about  £12  per  head  for  six 
months,  and  this  sum  covers  cost  of  board,  lodging 
and  washing,  instruction,  travelling,  books,  etc. 
There  are  scholarships  and  the  schools  are  state- 
aided.     The  school  day  begins  at  eight  o'clock  in  the 
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morning,  and  continues  until  6.45  in  the  evening. 
Each  class  opens  with  the  singing  of  some  patriotic 
song — for  the  Dane  is  nothing  if  not  patriotic — but 
not  of  the  jingo  type.  After  the  song  comes  the 
lecture.  The  subjects  taught  include  Danish  history 
and  hterature ;  the  history  of  north  European 
countries,  especially  of  England  ;  Universal  history, 
for  as  one  of  the  lecturers  said  to  me,  "  We  do  not 
think  that  all  the  good  thoughts  in  the  world  are 
Danish."  Physics  and  historical  geometry  and  arith- 
metic, gymnastics  and  hygiene.  These  subjects  are 
all  treated  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  the  processes 
by  which  the  wealth  of  human  knowledge  and  thought 
has  been  evolved  by  the  human  mind  ;  that  is  to 
say,  the  method  is  historical  rather  than  systematic 
or  dogmatic.  In  this  feature  lies  the  special  value 
of  the  High  School  teaching,  for  the  students  are 
taught  to  follow  the  path  humanity  has  trodden 
in  the  search  for  the  best  life. 

I  visited  the  school  at  Askov,  the  oldest  of  the 
People's  High  Schools  in  Denmark,  and  was  with 
great  readiness  and  courtesy  shown  over  the  school, 
library,  and  other  buildings  of  interest.  A  very 
interesting,  and  by  me  never-to-be-forgotten,  half- 
hour's  conversation  with  the  aged  Dr.  Fielberg, 
the  eminent  folk-lore  scholar  and  philologist,  helped 
me  to  appreciate  the  grand  simplicity  of  heart  and 
life,  and  the  great  intellectual  power  of  the  leaders 
of  the  Danish  High  School  movement.  Denmark 
gives  of  its  best,  not  to  the  individual  advance- 
ment merely,  but  to  the  enriching  of  the  common 
life.  I  attended  a  lecture  on  "  Luther  "  delivered 
by  Herr  Schroder,  the  Warden.  The  class  began 
with  the  usual   song,  but   as  both  song  and  lecture 
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were  in  Danish,  I  was  unable  to  follow  the  words 
of  either  ;  the  spirit,  however,  of  both  was  distinctly 
human,  and  I  could  well  understand  that.  It  is  in 
the  cultivation  of  this  human  spirit  that  the  schools 
excel ;  there  are  no  class  distinctions ;  the  son 
or  daughter  of  the  poorest  peasant  is  not  to  be 
distinguished  from  the  son  or  daughter  of  the  well- 
to-do  farmer,  or  merchant,  or  noble.  I  ventured 
to  inquire  as  to  the  relations  in  the  school  between 
persons  of  different  social  rank,  and  the  evident 
surprise  at  the  idea  of  such  distinctions  made  me 
regret  my  readiness  to  suggest  English  folly  to  Danish 
minds.  In  the  school  I  found  the  motto  of  the  old 
Roman  Stoic  put  in  terms  of  life  and  conduct — 
"  I  am  a  man,  and  I  count  nothing  human  foreign 
to  me."  The  school,  which  is  situate  in  a  remote 
country  district,  is  lit  with  electric  hght,  so  is  the 
neighbouring  village,  streets,  and  houses,  and  the 
farmhouses  too.  I  discovered  the  explanation  of  this 
to  be  that  one  of  the  professors  has  harnessed  the 
winds  (which  in  Denmark  are  not  a  monopoly)  to 
a  dynamo,  and  with  this  motor  power  he  generates 
electricity  at  so  cheap  a  rate  that  it  hardly  pays  to 
put  forth  the  effort  required  to  turn  out  the  light 
when  day  comes  round. 

Well,  from  such  a  school,  and  from  the  teaching 
and  influence  of  such  men,  the  young  Danish  farmer 
steps  out  into  life  with  sharpened  wits,  with  a  wide 
outlook  on  life  and  with  broad  sympathies,  armed 
at  all  points  to  fight  life's  battle.  The  technic  of 
his  particular  calling  he  readil}''  acquires  with  a 
mind  so  trained.  And  his  training  fits  him  pre- 
eminently for  that  co-operative  effort  which  has  raised 
Danish  life  from  poverty  and  hardship  to  comfort. 
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After  a  short  stay  in  Denmark  I  came  back  to 
dear  old  England  feeling  more  than  ever  the  great 
possibilities  that  lie  before  us  here  if  we  will  but 
exercise  in  our  politics  and  business  a  little  more 
of  that  wit  wherewith  nature  has  endowed  us ; 
and  more  firmly  convinced  that  the  problem  we 
have  to  tackle  and  to  solve  in  the  next  few  years 
will  best  be  approached  by  work  which  is  mainly 
educational. 


Ill 

EXTRACTS  FROM  "THE  OLD  FIRCROFTER" 

A. 

JOSEPH   STURGE  AND  BISHOP  GRUNDTVIG. 

In  the  Library  at  Fircroft  there  hang  two  pictures 
— portraits  of  two  great  ediicationaHsts,  Joseph 
Sturge  and  Bishop  Grundtvig.  Both  laboured  about 
the  same  time,  and  their  ideals  realised  in  actual 
schools  in  the  same  year,  for  Sturge  began  the  first 
Adult  School  in  Birmingham  in  1844,  and  in  that 
year  the  first  Grundtvigian  School  was  opened  in 
Denmark  at  Rodding. 

Each  of  these  men  in  his  own  country  had  a  con- 
cern for  the  education  of  the  working  folk,  when 
such  education  was  almost  entirely  neglected.  At 
that  time  conditions  of  life  for  the  workers  in  both 
countries  were  almost  indescribably  bad.  To  get  a 
picture  of  English  working-class  conditions  read 
Engels'  Condition  of  the  Working  Classes  in  England 
in  1844,  while  in  Denmark  the  peasantry  were 
probably  as  poor  as  any  in  Europe.  Sturge  and 
Grundtvig  thought  that  education  and  the  opportu- 
nities of  living  which  education  offers  ought  not  to 
be  the  privilege  solely  of  the  rich  and  leisured 
classes  ;    the  working  class  ought  to  share  in  it  too. 
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The  ideals  of  education  of  these  two  men  were 
very  similar  ;    their  methods  differed  somewhat. 

Joseph  Sturge  seems  to  have  thought  the  educa- 
tion of  the  human  soul  could  best  be  accomplished 
by  association  with  other  human  souls,  or  by 
contact  with  some  strong  outstanding  personality. 
The  school  to  Sturge  did  not  gather  around  a 
building,  but  round  a  true-hearted,  refined,  cul- 
tured and  zealous  man  or  men.  The  centre  of  the 
school  was  personality,  sometimes  a  personality 
manifesting  itself  in  daily  life  and  conduct  in  fellow- 
ship. And  the  need  of  education  with  Sturge  was 
not  so  much  exact  knowledge — knowledge  was 
good,  and  in  the  early  Adult  Schools  men  were 
taught  to  read  and  to  write  and  to  do  arithmetic, 
and  other  branches  of  human  learning,  with  all  the 
exactness  of  which  either  teacher  or  scholar  was 
capable.  But  this  exact  knowledge  was  not  the 
goal,  it  was  rather  what  we  may  call  "  exact  feel- 
ing." The  end  of  education  was  discipline,  the 
disciphned  emotions.  Sturge's  ideal  of  the  educated 
man  was  a  man  M^ho  instinctively  does  or  says  the 
kindly,  gentlemanly,  and  just  thing. 

So  far  Grundtvig's  ideal  was  something  similar  to 
Sturge's.  It  differed  in  two  important  respects.  He 
would  educate  the  peasantry  of  Denmark  by  means 
of  what  he  called  the  "  living  word,"  and  the  living 
word  was  the  spoken  expression  of  a  large-minded, 
sympathetic  personality,  which  should  arouse  in 
those  who  heard  the  word  an  earnest  zeal  for  truth 
and  right.  But  in  contradistinction  to  Sturge, 
Grundtvig  emphasised  the  importance  of  an  institu- 
tion visible  and  tangible.  He  would  gather  together 
the  peasantry  of  Denmark  into  a  school  or  college 
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or  University — a  working  man's  university  was  his 
ideal.  They  should,  at  the  impressionable  age  of 
eighteen  to  four  or  five  and  twenty,  before  they 
settled  down  to  the  real  work  of  life,  leave  for  a 
time  the  cares  of  the  work-a-day  world  and  the 
problems  of  earning  a  livelihood  or  of  making 
money  ;  leave  the  immediate  stress  of  material 
interests  and  come  together  in  a  school  for  study, 
and  for  fellowship  in  study,  for  the  improvement  of 
their  minds  and  the  enlargement  of  their  souls  ; 
and  then  with  imagination  stimulated,  their  outlook 
widened,  and  their  perspective  of  life  adjusted,  go 
back  again  to  their  work  in  the  fields  and  the  shops 
of  Denmark,  with  all  the  wealth  of  their  common 
life  of  study  to  serve  as  an  inspiration  to  them  and 
a  sacred  memory  for  the  rest  of  their  lives.  As  a 
background,  a  setting  for  the  fellowship  of  human 
souls,  Grundtvig  emphasised  the  necessity  of  bricks 
and  mortar  organised  into  a  building,  a  school. 

The  importance  of  Grundtvig's  idea  has  long  been 
recognised  in  the  education  of  the  rich,  but  so  far  as 
England  is  concerned  not  to  any  great  extent  in  the 
education  of  the  workers.  Its  effect  in  Denmark  has 
been  most  marked,  for  at  the  same  time  that  the 
Danish  peasantry  became,  through  the  Grundtvigian 
schools,  the  most  educated  peasantry  in  Europe, 
they  also  became,  materially,  the  most  prosperous. 
The  schools  not  only  taught  the  blessings  of  associa- 
tion in  daily  life  and  work,  but  also  enabled  them 
to  realise  that  association  which  has  meant  so  much 
for  Danish  economic  progress.  Every  Public  School 
boy,  every  University  man,  knows  full  well  the 
importance  in  his  life  of  his  school  or  college,  and 
the  Danish  peasant  with  the  picture  of  his  school 
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and  of  his  fellow  scholars  and  of  his  teachers, 
grouped  on  the  wall  of  his  cottage  over  the  hearth, 
finds  continually  an  inspiration  and  a  joy  in  the 
memories  of  the  common  life  at  the  High  School. 

Fircroft  is  an  attempt  to  combine  the  ideals  of 
Joseph  Sturge  and  of  Bishop  Grundtvig  in  English 
working-class  education.  Of  course  there  are  many 
prophets  who  say  that  it  cannot  be  done,  that  it  is 
impossible  for  an  English  lad  of  eighteen  or  twenty 
to  leave  his  work  for  six  or  nine  months  in  order 
that  he  may  go  to  a  residential  school.  I  venture 
to  suggest  that  it  is  merely  a  question  of  habit  and 
custom.  There  were  many  prophets  in  Denmark 
who  said  the  same  thing  about  the  Dane,  but  that 
which  was  said  to  be  impossible  became  a  fact  in 
the  life  of  the  people,  to  the  immense  improvement 
and  progress  of  the  nation,  both  spiritually  and 
materially. 

These  High  Schools  in  Denmark  have  made  for 
efficiency,  just  as  the  University  and  Public  School 
in  England  makes  for  efficiency  in  the  life  of  the 
professional  man  and  the  well-to-do,  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  results  different  from  the 
results  in  Denmark  would  follow  from  the  adoption 
of  the  means  in  England. 


B. 

MORNING    READING   AT   FIRCROFT. 

Either  these  poor  are  of  a  race  essentially  different  from 
ours,  and  unredeemable  (which,  however  often  implied,  I  have 
heard  none  yet  openly  say),  or  else  by  such  care  as  we  have 
ourselves  received,  we   may  make   them   content  and  sober 
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as  ourselves — wise  and  dispassionate  as  we  are — models 
arduous  of  imitation.  "  But,"  it  is  answered,  "  they  cannot 
receive  education  !  "  Why  not  ?  That  is  precisely  the  point 
at  issue.  Charitable  persons  suppose  the  worst  fault  of  the 
rich  is  to  refuse  the  people  meat  :  and  the  people  cry  for 
their  meat,  kept  back  by  fraud,  to  the  Lord  of  Multitudes. 
Alas  !  it  is  not  meat  of  which  the  refusal  is  cruelest,  or  to 
which  the  claim  is  validest.  The  life  is  more  than  meat. 
The  rich  not  only  refuse  food  to  the  poor  :  they  refuse  wisdom  ; 
they  refuse  virtue  ;  they  refuse  salvation.  Ye  sheep  without 
a  shepherd,  it  is  not  the  pasture  that  has  been  shut  from  you, 
but  the  presence.  Meat  !  Perhaps  your  right  to  that  may 
be  pleadable  ;  but  other  rights  have  to  be  pleaded  first. 
Claim  your  crumbs  from  the  table  if  you  will  ;  but  claim 
them  as  children,  not  as  dogs  ;  claim  yoin  right  to  be  fed, 
but  claim  more  loudly  your  right  to  be  holy,  perfect,  and 
pure.  Strange  words  to  be  used  of  working  people  :  "  What  1 
holy  ;  without  any  long  robes  or  anointing  oils  ;  these  rough- 
jacketed,  rough-worded  persons  :  set  to  nameless,  dishonoured 
service  ?  Perfect  ! — these,  with  dim  eyes  and  cramped 
limbs,  and  slowly  wakening  minds  ?  Pure  ! — these,  with 
sensual  desire  and  grovelling  thought ;  foul  of  body,  and 
coarse  of  soul  ?  "  It  may  be  so  ;  nevertheless,  such  as  they 
are,  they  are  the  holiest,  perfectest,  purest  persons  the  earth 
can  at  present  show.  They  may  be  what  you  have  said  ; 
but  if  so,  they  yet  are  holier  than  we  who  have  left  them  thus. 


So  the  words  were  read  in  our  hearing  the  other 
day  at  morning  reading.  The  reader  was  fired  with 
enthusiasm  for  the  thoughts  he  was  uttering. 
Quietly,  and  with  emphasis  that  startled  us,  he 
read  on  : 


Ye  sheep  without  a  shepherd,  it  is  not  the  pasture  that 
has  been  shut  from  you,  but  the  presence  :  .  .  .  claim  your 
crumbs  from  the  table  if  you  will  :  but  claim  them  as  children, 
not  as  dogs  :  .  .  .  claim  more  loudly  your  right  to  be  holy, 
perfect,  and  pure. 
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It  came  like  a  trumpet  stroke  calling  us  to  some 
duty  which  had  never  presented  itself  to  us  before 
in  this  light.  It  is  almost  a  peculiarity  of  Ruskin 
that  he  talks  about  the  particular  sins  of  that  class 
or  section  of  society,  members  of  which  he  happens 
to  be  addressing.  If  he  is  speaking  to  a  middle- 
class  audience,  he  talks  not  of  working-class  failings 
but  of  middle-class  failings.  Here  in  an  address  to 
a  middle-class  audience  he  turns  aside  for  a  minute 
to  apostrophize  the  working  class — the  poor.  We 
are  of  it.  That  morning  we  sang  our  songs  and 
listened  to  the  reading,  for  a  few  minutes  we  talked 
together  about  what  we  had  sung  and  heard,  and 
then  we  came  away  with  a  renewed  vision  of  the 
good,  and  a  deepened,  strengthened  purpose  to 
realise  it. 

Now  that  is  what  our  morning  reading  is  for. 
An  old  Roman  poet  once  said  :  "  I  know  and  approve 
the  good,  but  I  follow  the  evil."  The  purpose  of 
our  morning  reading  is  by  mutual  help  to  see  the 
good,  and  by  mutual  help  to  strengthen  ourselves 
to  pursue  it  until  we  have  it  realised  in  our  conduct. 
Of  course  we  do  not  always  remember  these  things  ; 
and  often  the  morning  reading  is  most  helpful 
when  we  are  hardly  conscious  of  the  help  it  is 
to  us.  To  know  the  good  there  is,  and  to  do  the 
good  we  know,  that's  our  business  :  and  we  learn 
it  from  many  teachers,  or  as  Matthew  Arnold 
puts  it  : 

But  be  his 
My  special  thanks,  whose  even-balanced  soul. 
From  first  youth  tested  up  to  extreme  old  age. 
Business  could  not  make  dull,  nor  passion  wild. 
Who  saw  life  steadily,  and  saw  it  whole. 
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And  here,  each  morning  for  thirty  or  forty  minutes, 
we  sit  at  the  feet  of  the  great  in  soul  and  the  wise 
in  thought  of  all  time,  and  learn  as  best  we  may, 
and  with  each  other's  aid,  to  see  life  clearly  and  to 
see  it  whole. 

I  want  to  emphasise  the  "  mutual  aid,"  the  "  with 
each  other's  help  "  side  of  our  morning  reading.  It 
is  easy  to  see  the  defects,  but  not  so  easy  to  cure 
them.  I  sometimes  think  the  Warden  talks  too 
much  ;  and  sometimes  I  wonder  whether  he  hasn't 
a  lurking  suspicion  of  the  fact.  (He  will,  I  am 
sure,  forgive  this  plainness  and  bluntness  of  speech  ; 
but  on  the  subject  of  morning  reading  it  is  quite 
necessary  to  be  plain.)  But  if  what  I  have  just 
said  about  the  Warden  be  true,  is  it  not  equally 
true  that  some  of  the  rest  of  us  fail  to  make  the 
contribution  of  thought  which  we  ought  to  make  ? 
And  to  all  concerned — Warden,  Deputy  Warden, 
and  students  I  want  to  say  one  plain  straight  thing  : 
In  morning  reading  there  is  no  first  nor  last  ;  there 
is  no  teacher,  for  we  are  all  teachers,  there  are  no 
taught,  for  every  man  is  a  learner. 

C. 

THE   FIRCROFT  BADGE. 

At  the  Easter  Re-union  the  subject  of  the  badge 
for  Fircroft  and  for  the  Old  Fircrofters'  Guild  is  to 
be  discussed.  Several  suggestions  have  been  sent 
in  ;  we  select  four  of  these  in  order  to  show  what 
idea  has  been  in  the  minds  of  some  of  our  members 
with  regard  to  the  badge  :  they  will  be  found  on 
the  opposite  page. 
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The  first  suggestion,  of  the  plough  lying  in  the 
furrows  of  the  brown  earth  with  the  sunlit  sky 
above,  has  been  prompted  by  the  desire  to  express 
in  the  badge  the  spirit  of  Browning's  poem 
"  Echetlos."  The  Greeks,  according  to  the  story, 
went  out  a  small  band  to  meet  an  overwhelming 
force  of  the  enemy  at  Marathon,  and  in  the  height 
of  the  battle  they  were  inspired  by  the  vision  of 
the  figure  of  a  Greek  ploughman  who  came  with 
his  ploughshare  to  help  against  the  great  odds  of 
the  invading  army.  After  the  battle  was  ended  and 
the  victory  won,  the  Greeks  went  to  the  oracle 
at  Delphi  to  ask  the  priest  whose  name  should  be 
inscribed  on  the  monument  which  was  to  continue 
the  memory  and  the  name  of  this  great  battle,  and 
the  oracle  replied  :  "  Write  no  name  of  the  great, 
but  write  the  name  of  him  who  proved  himself 
helpful — the  man  who  held  the  ploughshare." 

It  is  likely  that  to  the  Greeks  the  "  holder  of  the 
ploughshare  "  was  the  god  Pan  who  came  to  the 
assistance  of  the  Greek  army  in  its  dire  necessity. 
But  in  the  hands  of  Browning,  the  hero  of  the  fight 
is  the  spirit  of  the  Athenian  democracy — it  is  poor 
despised  "  Hodge  "  who  comes  to  the  rescue  : — 

Nor  helmed  nor  shielded  he  !    but  a  goat-skin  all  his  wear. 
Like  a  tiller  of  the  soil,  with  a  clown's  limbs  broad  and  bare. 
Went  he  ploughing  on  and  on  :    he  pushed  with  a  plough- 
man's share. 

It  is  like  Browning  to  discover  the  heroic  in  the 
common  man  :  and  if  the  badge  catches  the  spirit 
of  the  poem  "  Echetlos,"  it  may  well  serve  to 
inspire  us  when  the  road  is  rough  and  the  task 
hard. 
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The  shield  with  which  the  Greeks  fought  at  tliis 
battle  was  round,  and  the  attempt  has  been  made 
to  put  the  spirit  of  the  poem  in  the  plough  which 
stands  in  the  middle  of  a  shield,  round  like  that 
used  at  Marathon.  It  is  significant,  too,  that  the 
shield  of  our  old  English  ancestors  was  round  and 
therefore  appropriate  that  the  badge  of  a  working- 
men's  school  should  have  not  a  Norman  shield,  but 
the  round  shield  of  the  Saxon  peasant. 

The  second  suggestion  attempts  to  embody  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  field  the  spirit  of  the  poem  Echetlos, 
but  in  the  upper  left-hand  side  is  the  cross  on  the 
shield  representing  chivalry,  and  on  the  right-hand 
side  the  scroll  of  the  scholar  to  represent  learning. 
In  the  third  suggestion  this  idea  of  chivalry  and 
learning  is  expressed  in  the  sun  rising  over  the 
fields  wherein  hes  the  plough  ;  it  is  the  enlighten- 
ment of  the  world  of  labour. 
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DEMOCRACY    AND    ADULT     EDUCATION 

THE   PROSPECTUS  OF  FIRCROFT   WORKERS' 

COLLEGE 

FiRCROFT  is  a  residential  College  for  adult  workers. 
Its  aim  is  to  make  good  citizens  by  giving  to  its  students 
non-partisan  teaching  of  University  standard  in  an 
atmosphere  of  fellowship. 

Founded  in  January  1909,  the  experiment  in  adult 
education  which  Fircroft  embodies  may  be  regarded  as 
complete.  It  is  now  proposed  to  put  the  knowledge 
gained  to  national  use  on  a  wider  basis.  For  this  purpose 
the  Fircroft  College  Committee  is  happy  in  recognising 
that  its  aims  are  coincident  with  the  general  proposals 
and  attitude  displayed  in  the  Final  Report  (1919)  of 
the  Adult  Education  Committee  of  the  Ministry  of 
Reconstruction,*  viz.  : — 

1.  Fircroft 's  object  is  to  give  such  education  to 
students  as  will  "  satisfy  the  needs  of  the  individual," 
and  attain  to  "  new  standards  of  citizenship  and  a 
better  social  order." 

2.  Fircroft  seeks  to  do  this  by  developing  "  an  open 
habit  of  mind,  clear-sighted  and  truth-loving,  proof 
against  sophisms,"  revealing  the  difference  between 
education  and  propaganda. 

'  Adult  Education  Committee,  Final  Report,  pp.  4-6  (Cmd. 
321). 
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3.  The  Fircroft  College  Committee  holds  that 
"  adult  education  must  not  be  regarded  as  a  luxury 
for  a  few  exceptional  persons  here  and  there,  but 
is  a  permanent  national  necessity,  an  inseparable 
aspect  of  citizenship." 

4.  Because  the  "  economic  recovery  of  the  nation, 
the  sound  exercise  of  the  new  spirit  of  assertion 
among  the  rank  and  file,  the  proper  use  of  their 
responsibilities  by  millions  of  new  voters,  all  alike 
depend  on  there  being  a  far  wider  body  of  intelligent 
public  opinion  after  the  war  than  before,"  the 
Fircroft  College  Committee  believes  that  the  oppor- 
tunity for  adult  education  should  be  spread  uniformly 
and  systematically  over  the  whole  community. 
Therefore,  in  addition  to  developing  the  work  now 
in  progress  at  Fircroft  College  itself,  the  Com- 
mittee seeks  actively  to  promote  similar  residential 
colleges  elsewhere  throughout  the  country,  for  which 
purpose  it  has  inaugurated  the  Fircroft  Extension 
Scheme. 

In  these  days,  however,  when  men  and  conditions 
are  changed  so  vastly,  no  attempt  to  devise  educational 
facilities  for  the  workers  can  be  helpful  without  a  full 
understanding  of  these  changes,  and  especially  the 
changes  wrought  by  war. 

The  Position. 

The  war  taught  men  that  all  men  matter — that  they 
count.  In  sweat  and  blood  they  learnt  that  fact  thor- 
oughly— too  thoroughly  to  forget,  now  that  "  peace  " 
is  with  us.  Also,  the  men  who  do  the  work  know  that 
they  possess  the  power.  Before,  only  some  of  them 
knew  ;  now  they  all  know.  These,  in  the  present  connec- 
tion, are  the  differences  between  the  old  days  of  peace 
and  the  new. 
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For  good  or  ill,  therefore,  on  working  men  and  women 
to-day  lies  the  responsibiUty  that  power  gives — the  grave 
responsibihty  of  shaping  a  just  industrial  order,  of  deter- 
mining new,  wiser,  poHtical  policies,  national  and  inter- 
national ;  of  seeking,  testing,  and  with  courage  and 
integiity  finally  reconciling  their  actions  to  the  philo- 
sopliical  and  spiritual  tmths  on  which  rest  good 
government  and  the  happiness  of  45  milHon  British 
citizens. 

It  is  no  coincidence  that  accompanying  the  reahzation 
of  his  industrial  strength  comes  from  the  worker  a 
demand  for  economic,  political,  and  sociological  know- 
ledge greater  and. more  insistent  than  ever  before.  The 
impressive  fact  that  is  brought  out  in  the  experience 
of  those  closely  in  touch  with  the  worker-student  is  the 
sacrifice  he  will  make  in  order  to  achieve  his  purpose 
— sacrifice  not  merely  of  leisure  and  the  hghter  social 
activities,  but,  not  uncommonly,  of  health.  Saturday 
afternoons  and  Sundays,  normally  opportunities  for 
wholesome  recreation,  become  to  him  just  so  many  more 
hours  for  private  study.  The  lonehness  that  comes 
from  this  isolation  of  individual  students  gives  rise  to 
results  unfavourable  to  social  health,  often  gravely  so. 
The  least  of  these  is  the  waste  of  ability  involved  ;  more 
serious  is  the  bitterness  of  outlook  it  engenders  ;  but,  at 
any  rate,  his  actions  show  to  what  lengths  the  worker 
is  prepared  to  go  in  order  that  he  may  meet  his  greater 
responsibilities  with  knowledge. 

The  significance  of  this  demand  for  adult  education 
can  scarcely  be  stressed  unduly.  Indeed,  we  beheve 
that  it  is  the  true  hope  of  the  present  crisis  ;  that  on 
its  speedy  satisfaction  depends,  in  far  greater  measure 
than  always  appears  to  be  reahscd,  the  future  happiness 
of  our  land. 

The  urgency  of  the  demand  also  requires  emphasis. 
It  is  not  a  demand  that  may  be  left  over,  to  be  satisfied 
— or  not — at  some  uncertain  future  time.     Power  may 
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march    with    Responsibility    and     Knowledge,    but    it 
marches  ! 

Though  post-war  conditions  have  added  greatly  to 
the  urgency  of  the  problem  of  adult  education,  the  problem 
itself  does  not  arise  from  the  war.  It  is  a  problem  that 
arises,  and  will  continue,  so  long  as  men  are  credited 
with,  and  are  called  upon  to  exercise,  the  functions  of 
citizenship,  without  having  access  to  the  training  necessary 
to  intelligent  exercise  of  these  functions.  Moreover,  since 
citizen-interests  come  to  men  only  when  they  are  of 
age  to  exercise  citizen-rights — that  is,  when  they  are 
adult — the  problem  must  always  remain  one  of  adult 
education.  Thus,  two  facts  emerge :  one,  that  adult 
education  is  not  a  temporary  matter  concerning  the 
workers  and  the  country  only  at  periods  of  national 
crisis  ;  nor  is  it  a  problem  restricted  to  few  workers  : 
the  need  for  adult  education  is  nation-wide — as  wide 
(say)  as  the  franchise,  and  as  permanent.  The  second 
point  is  that,  because  the  demand  for  adult  education 
comes  some  years  after  adolescent  education  officially 
ceases,  it  will  always  need  special  machinery  for  its 
satisfaction — machinery  in  addition  to,  but  closely 
correlated  with,  the  ordinary  education  system  of  the 
country. 

The  workers'  educational  demand  should  be  recognised 
for  what  it  is,  however :  not  only  a  desire  for  more 
faciHties  for  evening  study — a  desire  comparatively  well 
met  already — but  for  education  of  University  standard  ^ 
and  the  stimulus  of  collegiate  life  ;  not  for  mere  technical 
instruction  that  a  man  may  sell  for  a  Hvehhood,  but  for 
that  wisdom  in  life-craft  that  enables  men  to  be  as  well 
as  to  get. 

Fircroft. 
To  ensure  that  with  the  wider  responsibihty  which 

'  See  p.   156  below. 
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men  now  have  and  the  larger  power,  goes  also  the  best, 
truest  teaching  of  ethical  and  political  principles  ;  to 
give  an  economics  teaching  that,  insisting  on  the  workers' 
prime  need  for  thorough  understanding  of  the  economic 
laws  governing  the  creation  of  wealth,  yet  reveals  life 
as  more  than  economics  ;  to  give  a  political  teaching 
that  discovers  the  interdependence  of  man  and  man, 
of  nation  and  nation,  as  solidarity  or  brotherhood, 
according  to  the  angle  from  which  it  is  viewed — expressly 
to  give  this  teaching  to  workers  is  the  purpose  of  Fircroft 
College  and  the  Fircroft  Movement. 

It  is  intended  that  the  education  Fircroft  gives  shall 
not  only  make  a  man  think  clearly,  express  himself 
clearly,  and  judge  facts  for  himself,  but  that  it  shall 
give  him  an  understanding  of  history,  introduce  him  to 
those  great  writers,  past  and  present,  that  forms  his 
literary  heritage  ;  and,  above  all,  in  the  corporate  life 
of  the  College,  the  contact  with  men  of  different  occupa- 
tions and  experience  from  his  own,  itself  afford  a  practical 
training  in  citizenship. 

From  1909  to  1916,  when  the  buildings  were  taken 
for  a  military  hospital,  250  students  passed  through 
Fircroft.  Coming  from  all  parts  of  the  British  Isles 
and  from  Denmark,  representing  widely  different  indus- 
tries, they  bear  witness  how,  under  the  leadership  of 
the  late  Tom  Bryan,  the  aims  of  Fircroft  were  fulfilled. 
Of  these  250  men,  the  great  majority  returned  to  their 
former  occupations,  and  many  have  taken  up  work  of 
responsibility  in  the  Trades  Union  Movement. 

By  the  autumn  of  1919,  when  Fircroft  was  reopened, 
it  was  clear  that  for  the  solution  of  the  problems  left 
by  the  war  more  and  more  thorough  preparation  was 
necessary,  and  that  the  greater  part  in  such  a  solution 
would  belong  to  the  workers.  To  this  end  the  scheme 
of  study  has  been  framed  with  a  view  to  giving  an 
understanding  of  the  questions  of  to-day  and  an  insight 
into  the  history  and  literature  of  the  past. 
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The  affiliation  of  Fircroft  to  the  group  of  colleges 
which  has  grown  up  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Selly  Oak, 
Birmingham,  places  it  in  a  very  advantageous  position 
with  regard  to  its  lecturing  staff,  enabling  it  to  enjoy 
the  services  of  more  highly  qualified  tutors  than  would 
be  available  in  the  case  of  an  isolated  institution. 

Scheme  of  Shidy. 

Fircroft  assumes  that  any  scheme  of  study  intended 
for  workers  must  be,  primarily,  a  scheme  of  social  study  ; 
but  not  this  only  :  in  addition  to  social  and  economic 
teaching  which  reveals  the  forces  operating  on,  and  with, 
man  in  society,  the  student  requires  knowledge  specially 
calculated  to  improve  his  individual  efficiency  and  self- 
expression.  Also,  it  is  important  that  the  "  atmo- 
sphere "  in  which  the  student  works  shall  help  him  to 
realise  the  ultimate  significance  both  of  his  own  existence 
and  that  of  society.  Therefore  the  Fircroft  curriculum 
includes  : — 

A. 

1.  Industrial  History  and  Economics  :  a  systematic 
account  of  man  as  labourer,  followed  by  the  general 
principles  underlying  the  production  of  wealth. 

2.  Industrial  and  Trade  Union  Law. 

3.  The  History  of  Politics  and  Sociology :  the 
study  of  society  as  embodied  in  customs,  laws,  and 
institutions,  followed  by  the  general  principles 
underlying  the  growth  of  society. 

4.  Constitutional  History. 

5.  Local  Government. 

6.  Geography  and  Regional  Survey. 

7.  International  Relations. 

8.  Literature  and  Art. 
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B. 

1.  Logic  :  the  science  of  accurate  thinking. 

2.  English    Composition :     the    art    of    expressing 
thought  effectively  in  writing. 

3.  Psychology :   the  science  of  mental  phenomena. 
{Notes. — Tuition    in    English    Grammar,    Foreign 

Languages,  and  Mathematics  arranged 
as  required.  Physical  Training  and  Gar- 
dening under  first-class  instructors.) 

FIRCROFT   COLLEGE   STAFF. 
Warden  . .  . .     W.  F.  Harvey,  M.A.,  M.B. 

Tutors  : 

W.  W.  Lee,  B.Sc.  H.  W.  Locke,  B.A.  (Histoiy) 

(Economics)  Miss     M.     E.     Pumphrey 

(Literature) 

Visiting  Lecturers  : 

H.  G.  Alexander,  M.A.  (International  Problems) 

A.  Barratt  Brown,  M.A.  (Psychology) 

J.  W.  Harvey,  M.x\.  (Philosophy) 

J.  D.  Jones,  F.R.H.S.  (Gardening) 

R.  J.  Moorhouse,  M.B.A.P.T.  (Physical  Training) 

Matron      . .         . .         . .         . .     ]\Tiss  Edmonds 

Lecturers  on  the  Central  Staff  of  the  Selly  Oak  Colleges : 

H.  G.  Wood,  M.A.  W.  F.  Halliday,  M.A. 

N.  Micklem,  M.A.  W.  E.  Wilson,  B.D. 

J.    C.    Kydd,    M.A.  Mildred  F.  Field,  B.A. 
(Chair  of  Economics) 

There  is  the  fullest  opportunity  for  questions  and 
discussion  in  class,  and  for  individual  tuition.  The 
importance  is  recognised  of  teaching  the  student  how  to 
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learn,  in  order  that  he  may  not  rest  content  with  second- 
hand information,  but  go  to  original  sources  and  authori- 
ties, whenever  this  is  possible. 

It  is  not  expected  that  students  should  study  all  the 
subjects  covered  by  the  curriculum  ;  each  student,  in 
consultation  with  the  Warden,  plans  out  the  course  he 
wishes  to  take. 

General  discipline  is  maintained  with  as  few  rules  as 
possible,  good  comradeship  and  loyalty  to  the  college 
rendering  rules  largely  unnecessary. 

A  special  feature  of  the  life  of  Fircroft,  and  one  which 
all  old  Fircrofters  have  appreciated,  is  the  Morning 
Reading,  at  which  passages  are  read  in  turn  by  the 
students  from  any  source  which  they  think  stimulating 
and  helpful,  and  the  subjects  are  talked  over  and 
discussed  from  varying  points  of  view. 

Accommodation  and  Fees. 

Fircroft  stands  in  about  three  acres  of  beautiful  old 
garden,  and  now  offers  accommodation  for  twenty-three 
students,  but  later  will  accommodate  thirty.  The  build- 
ing comprises  a  Library,  Lecture  Rooms,  Common 
Room,  Dining  Room,  and  Gymnasium. 

There  are  three  terms  of  eleven  weeks  in  the  course 
of  the  year.  Each  term  is  complete  in  itself,  but  the 
lectures  are  so  arranged  as  to  make  the  work  of  the 
year,  which  begins  in  October,  continuous.  If  possible, 
it  is  advisable  to  stay  for  not  less  than  three  terms. 

No  entrance  examination  is  imposed  on  intending 
students,  but  the  Committee  will  give  preference  to 
those  who  have  already  proved  their  desire  for  higher 
education. 

Students  share  in  the  work  of  the  house,  and  assist 
in  keeping  the  garden  in  order. 

The  cost  of  residence,  including  board,  lodging,  and 
tuition  (but  not  laundry)  is  £20  a  term.  The  Com- 
mittee   have    at    their    disposal   a    limited    number   of 
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bursaries,  particulars   of   wliich   may   be   obtained   from 
the  Secretary. 

Finances. 

The  encouraging  results  consistently  obtained  by 
Fircroft  for  eight  years  lead  the  Committee,  first,  to 
seek  to  put  the  College  on  a  permanent  basis,  and,  second, 
to  take  steps  to  develop  the  Fircroft  type  of  education 
by  appl}dng  the  principles  which  Fircroft  embodies  to 
similar  workers'  colleges  to  be  established  throughout 
the  country. 

To  achieve  the  first  purpose,  the  Committee  proposes 
that  Fircroft  shall  be  established  as  an  Educational 
Trust,  lecognised  as  such  by  the  Board  of  Education  ; 
the  tnist  deeds  for  this  are  in  course  of  preparation. 
Funds  to  the  amount  of  ;£40,ooo  will  be  raised  in 
order : — 

1.  To  provide  new  college  buildings.  The  present 
buildings  are  condemned  by  the  architect,  and  the 
state  of  the  fabric  is  such  that  it  would  cost  almost 
as  much  to  repair  efficiently  as  to  build  a  more 
convenient  college  on  a  better  site  ; 

2.  To  provide  a  partial  endowment  fund.  The 
present  fees — £20  a  term — barely  cover  two-thirds 
of  the  cost  of  each  student's  residence  and  tuition. 
To  raise  the  fees  to  cover  the  whole  cost  would,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Committee,  defeat  the  first  object 
of  the  College,  by  keeping  away  precisely  the  men 
it  is  desired  to  attract.  On  the  other  hand,  com- 
pletely to  endow  the  College  involves  the  risk  of 
deadening  future  effort,  by  relieving  the  College  of 
the  necessity  of  adjusting  its  curriculum  and  methods 
to  the  needs  of  worker-students  in  the  future.  For 
these  reasons,  it  is  proposed  to  raise  only  such  a 
sum  as  will  provide  the  difference  between  the 
fees  and  the  entire  cost  of  each  student's  residence 
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and  tuition.  In  fees  from  thirty  students  the 
College  will  receive  £i,8oo  a  year  ;  the  entire  annual 
cost  of  the  College  is  £2,700,  leaving  a  sum  of  £900 
to  be  provided  in  addition  to  fees.  An  endowment 
fund  of  £18,000  is  thus  required,  added  to  which 
is  the  cost  of  building  and  equipping  the  new 
College  (£22,000),  making  a  total  of  £40,000. 

FiRCROFT  College, 

bournville, 

Birmingham. 


THE  FIRCROFT  STANDARD. 

The  final  purpose  of  Fircroft  College  (and,  incidentally, 
its  interpretation  of  the  term  :  "  University  standard  ") 
is  excellently  embodied  in  the  Report  of  the  Committee 
on  Adult  Education  : — 

"  The  essence  of  the  best  academic  spirit  is  a 
willingness  to  face  facts,  to  discard  cherished  theories 
when  fuller  evidence  no  longer  makes  them  tenable, 
to  suspend  judgment  upon  matters  upon  which 
certainty  is  unobtainable,  to  welcome  criticisms 
and  to  hear  differences  of  opinion  with  tolerance. 
...  In  so  far  as  they  have, taken  advantage  of 
their  opportunities,  students  ought  to  have  acquired 
a  standard  of  thorouglmess,  to  have  become  accus- 
tomed to  reading  books  in  a  spirit  of  inquiry  and 
criticism,  not  of  mere  acquiescence,  and  to  have 
obtained  some  idea  of  the  foundations  upon  which 
knowledge  reposes  and  the  methods  by  which  it  is 
advanced.  They  ought  to  be  able  to  weigh  evidence, 
to  follow  and  criticise  an  argument,  to  put  their 
own  value  upon  authorities,  and  to  prefer  sober 
truth  to  pretentious  superficiality." — Adult  Education 
Committee,  Final  Report,  p.  64,  §  no.     (Cmd.  321.) 
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